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LUCKIES 
TASTE BETTER! 


Verified evidence proves 
LUCKIES BEST-MADE OF ALL FIVE PRINCIPAL BRANDS! 








QUALITY COMPARISON—5 PRINCIPAL BRANDS 
Based on tests certified to be impartial, fair and identical. 
Verified by leading laboratory consultants. 


LUCKY 
STRIKE 





Luckies are made better—and have the proof! They’re always so round, so firm, so fully 
packed, so free and easy on the draw—with no annoying loose ends to spoil their taste! 





“In our judgment the above bar graph ac: “We confirm that in our opinion the prop- 
curately and reliably depicts the relative erties measured are all important factors 
quality of these brands. It is our conclusion affecting the taste of cigarette smoke. We do 
that Lucky Strike is the best-made of these verify that the above chart correctly shows 
five major brands.” that Lucky Strike ranks first in quality.” 

(Signed) Froehling & Robertson, Inc., Richmond, Va. (Signed) Foster D. Snell, Inc., New York, N. Y. 





You get fine tobacco in the cigarette that’s made 
better—that’s why Luckies taste better! 


Remember, L.S./M.F.T.—Lucky Strike means fine 
tobacco... fine, light, mild, good-tasting tobacco. Q 
There’s no substitute for fine tobacco—and don’t let anybody Se SS ax 
tell you different! —— 


Be Happy-GO 
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Which of these 
4 dangerous ideas | 
do you have? 


(Any one of them could put you out of business) 





1. Do you have the idea your accounts re- 
ceivable and other business records will 
always be there when they’re needed? Don’t 
be too sure. Many a businessman has dis- 
covered, after a fire, that the records he 


thought safe, were ashes . . . and the busi- 


ness that depended on them, totally ruined. 





2. Do you have the idea an old, heavy- 
walled safe will guard your records from 
fire? It’s a dangerous idea. Old safes without 
an Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. ‘‘A”’ 


3. Do you have the idea a fireproof build- 
ing is a sure-fire protection? Just ask a 
fireman. You’ll find that buildings like this 
only wall-in an office fire. They actually 





make it hotter! 


Label often act as incinerators when the 
temperature gets above 350° F. They cre- 
mate records. 


Don’t gamble your whole business future. 
Get a modern Mosler “‘A”’ Label Record Safe. 


Better face this fact squarely: 43 out of 100 businesses that lose their records 
by fire never reopen. Don’t risk it. Decide, right now, that your business records 





are going to have real protection—the world’s finest. That means the protection 
of a modern Mosler “A” Label Record Safe that has passed the Independent 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. severest test for fire, impact and explosion. 
Consult your nearest Mosler dealer, he will tell you how little it costs to give 
your records and your business the protection they need. 





4. Do you have the idea your fire insur- Ve Bion 
ance would cover all your losses? Take a CA es @Y ee @ flit 
good look at your policies or ask your in- Since 1848 
Ss ¢ . . . “ 4 
urance broker or C.P.A. You'll find you anne, cme 
have to prepare a proof-of-loss statement 
before you can collect fully. Could you do World’s largest builders of safes and vaults . . . Mosler built the U.S. Gold Storage Vaults 
it—without inventory records? at Fort Knox and the famous bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 
e * e ad ” * e a * © ° « . . e e . © e e ° . * ° ¢ & «. * ° 
° THE MosLer SAFE COMPANY > Department F-1, Hamilton, Ohio 
CONSULT CLASSIFIED TELEPHONE Please send me free booklet ‘giving the latest authentic information on how to protect the 
e vital records on which my business depends. 
DIRECTORY FOR NAME OF THE 
Io Tih Gi cc bah ccd du che desesdukacscascerdobicasetvssadeisedss Pas in nsinciceciananiaucnan 
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COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS 


Review of 1951 


The following are highlights of CSC’s activities in the year just ended. 1951 was a year 
of continuing growth and diversification. New products were introduced and new 
markets were developed. Production facilities were enlarged and sales forces were 


expanded. Sales of Commercial Solvents’ six product divisions reached an all-time high. 


Plant Expansions quality of poultry and swine, was supplied to the 
feed trade. 

Dilan, a new synthetic insecticide, was placed 
on the market. Of particular value in controlling 
the Mexican bean beetle, it has a wide range of 
usefulness. 

The marketing of nitrogen solutions, under the 
name Dixsol, to the fertilizer industry was begun. 

Among other important products introduced 
during 1951 were Tolanate, a hypertensive agent, 
and a diagnostic aid called Dia-Discs—both for 


the medical profession. 





An antibiotic feed plant at Peoria, Ill., was com- 
pleted and put into production for the manufac- 
ture of Baciferm. 

The new nitrogen solutions plant at Sterlington, 
La., started in 1950, was completed and placed in 
operation. 

Antibiotic production was increased 3 to 4 

. times and unit production costs were sharply 
reduced with the completion of another antibiotic 
plant in Terre Haute, Ind. 

A $20 million expansion program at Sterlington 
was begun to double ammonia and methanol pro- 
duction facilities and provide a unit to make 
ammonium nitrate. Engineering and construction 
are already under way. 

Under construction is a plant in Terre Haute 
to produce dextran, a blood volume expander. 


Organization Changes 





In line with the broadening scope of the com- 
pany’s activities, the research, production, and 
sales organizations were enlarged and streamlined. 

New groups established include Veterinary 
Medical Services, Nutritional Research, Chemical 
Market Development, Production Development 
and Quality Control, and three new geographical 


production divisions. 


New Products 





Compenamine, an entirely new type of penicillin, 
was introduced. The importance of this product 
lies in its virtual elimination of allergic reactions. 

Expandex, CSC’s trade name for its dextran 
product, was manufactured in pilot-plant quan- 


Financing 





In September, arrangements were completed to 





tities and supplied for Government stockpile. 
Baciferm, a bacitracin antibiotic feed supple- 

ment which is effective in stimulating growth, 

reducing mortality, and improving the market 


borrow privately $25,000,000 on 334% notes 
maturing September 1, 1972. These funds are 
being obtained to finance the expansion program 
of Commercial Solvents. 


Commercial Solvents Corporation 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 17 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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New FORBES 


THE ACCELERATED book publishing 
program of ForBEs gets under way 
in 1952 with a brief but varied list 
of titles scheduled for early spring 
publication. First scheduled for ap- 
pearance is The Political Almanac, 
authored by George Gallup and The 
American Institute of Public Opin- 
ion, with contributing aid from the 
staff of Forses and a foreword by 
Malcolm S. Forbes. 

The Almanac is a compendium of 
general and statistical information 
on the political constitution of Amer- 
ica as of 1952 pre-national election 
date, with vital statistics on previous 
elections—state and national. In a 
sense it is a dissection of 
party strength by state 
and county. As such it 
furnishes an accurate 
basis for anticipating ac- 
tion. 

In addition, the work, 
replete with illustrations, 
contains a wealth of in- 
teresting reading on such 
topics as The National 
Conventions, the Elec- 
toral College, election 
oddities, electoral vs. 
popular vote, local and personal in- 
fluences in the current scene, and 
a host of other topics with which 
the intelligent voter, the politician 
and the commentator should be 
acquainted. 

The student of politics and the 
professional pollster will find in the 
Almanac the indispensable back- 
ground to predicting political trends. 


John Forrest, Financial Editor of 
The New York Times, has collabo- 
rated with Evelyn Colby in produc- 
ing a book on the inevitable, and 
sometimes grave, subject of retire- 
ment. Taking most income brackets 
into consideration, these authors 
have compiled a guide for planning 
how and where to meet the vitally 
realistic problem of _ retirement 
wherewithal. 

Post-retirement employment—part 
time and whole time, marginal in- 
come, cashing in on special skills, 
where to live within a restricted in- 
come, balancing a restricted budget, 
and similar topics of economic im- 
portance constitute the heart of the 
work, In this respect it is unique in 
comparison with other retirement 
books which take it for granted that 
facing retirement poses no serious 


Political 
Almanae 





- 


- . 


Books 


problems except those of health and 
psychological adjustment. This new 
work of value to early and older 
middle age, Ways and Means to Re- 
tirement, will be published April 1. 


Eleven men and one woman are 
the authors of America’s Twelve 
Master Salesmen. Each author, dis- 
tinguished for outstanding success in 
his respective field, has presented an 
account of the background and sell- 
ing techniques which have contrib- 
uted to noted achievement. 

The authors and the accounts rep- 
resent a cross-section of American 
enterprise. Represented are the fields 
of Insurance, Real Es- 
tate, Politics, Religion, 
Machinery, Hotels, Pub- 
lications, Selling by Ra- 
dio, Retail Selling, Cig- 
arettes, Vacuum Clean- 
ers, and Securities. 

Harry R. White, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the 
Sales Executives Club of 
New York, in his intro- 
duction to the work pre- 


é sents authors Mary Mar- 


garet McBride, Arthur 
“Red” Motley, Elmer Leterman, 
Thomas J. Watson, James A. Farley, 
Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, Conrad 
Hilton, Winthrop Smith, Al Lyons, 
William C. Zeckendorf, Alex Lewyt, 
and Max Hess Jr. Biographical pro- 
files and a pen-and-ink portrait pre- 
cede each author’s «ccount. 


- Robert F. Moore of Rogers, Hill 
and Slade, Management Consultants, 
presents in his forthcoming volume, 
How Am I Doing?, a virtual running- 
form chart for the executive who 
wants to get ahead in his work. 
The book provides a plan for self- 
analysis in checking the qualities 
and performances which provoke 
promotion. The earnest and aspiring 
younger executive can check his own 
equipment against the proven posi- 
tive influences described by Mr. 
Moore. The author has drawn on his 
rich experience as industrial consult- 
ant and as Columbia U.’s former 
Personnel Director for his materials. 


Additional new titles for business 
men and college students are sched- 
uled for fall 1952 publication. 
These are in the areas of finance and 
economics and come from academic 
sources as well as men in business. 














TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 





1952 opens in a mood of hopefuiness. 
“Peace” or “War” hold key to business. 
Defense is No. 1 problem. 


No. 2 Problem: Stabilization of our 
economy, particularly wages and prices. 


Fear of war is subsiding. 


Over-all production should about equal 
1951. 


Civilian production will be adequate if 
no “buying spree” develops. 


Prices may rise slightly. But no infla- 
tionary spurt. 


Critical shortages in steel, copper, alum- 
inum may cause some spotty unemploy- 
ment. 


Scrap metals are in short supply. Save 
and sell all you can. 


Auto production will be rather sharply 
curtailed. 


Some de-controls may be possible. 


Taxes are as high as they can go with- 
out destroying incentive. 


Balanced budget is possible if govern- 
ment non-defense expenditures are cut 
drastically. 


Prediction: Gen. Eisenhower will be 
nominated and elected. 


Higher interest rates on savings bank 


deposits would spur savings, retard 
inflation. 


Anti-Communist world is growing 
stronger, economically and militarily. 


Gen. Eisenhower has done a remark- 
able job, but much remains to be done. 


A United States of Western Europe is 
making progress. 


To Mr. Churchill: Britain’s full coopera- 
tion is essential. 


Internal weaknesses in Soviet nations 
are coming to light. 


One big reason why Stalin dares not 
start a world war. 


U.S. production, employment, earnings, 
consumption are at near-record levels. 


Produce, produce, produce! 


—G.W. 











THE BUSINESS PIPELINE 





As 1952 made its entrancc, tragedians 
and comics swarmed to Paint its Wag- 
on, post mortem 1951’s performance. 
Most .of the rash of predictions stud- 
ding the news were carefully hedged to 
avoid commitment on the Great Im- 
ponderable: what réle Pal Joey would 
play in the 1952 production. But one 
businessman apparently had solid bear- 
ings in the uncertain world of war 
dangers: in New York, one Herman S. 
Katz opened shop as Products for Sur- 
vival, Inc. 

Whether or not 1952 would see the 
international Point of No Return, no- 
body doubted that U.S. industry's out- 
put of products for survival would in- 
crease much further in the New Year. 
In terms of the Federal Reserve Index, 
professionals’ guesses averaged out to 
a 280 point rate vs. the 220 scored in 
1951. During the first half of the year, 
say the forecasters, major emphasis will 
be on construction of plant and equip- 
ment, with output of military end prod- 
ucts gaining dominance in the last 
months. 

While businessmen waited to get 
their cues from Washington in terms 
of second-quarter metals allotments, 
various Cassandras trod the boards of 
prophesy flaunting the mask of Calam- 
ity. One such was Economist Murray 
Shields of the Bank of Manhattan, who 
raises the spectre of a serious economic 
depression in 1953. One grim alterna- 
tive only, says he, full-scale war in 
1952, would cut the cord of Fate lead- 
ing to this denouement. If it doesn’t 
come, said he, the U.S. may as well 
expect to “experience a drastic read- 
justment, likely in time to take on the 
characteristics of an old-fashioned busi- 
ness depression.” To his scoffing breth- 
ren, like Leon Keyserling who is con- 
vinced of the U.S. economy’s inherent 
stability compared with 1929 as long 
as Harry Truman writes the script, 
Shields replies: “Despite all the sincere 
and determined efforts to make depres- 
sions a thing of the past, . . . we do not 
have a depression-proof economy.” First 
sign of trouble on Shields’ theory would 
be a “spasm” of credit liquidation. “Pos- 


sibly,” says he gloomily, “it may even 
come in 1952.” 

Meanwhile optimists hoping for 
smash hits swelled the ranks of busi- 
ness enterprise with near record num- 
bers of new incorporations. Among 
them were some philosophical propo- 
nents of the long view. In Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Daniel Cook incorporated the 
Five Centuries Art Co. More tenta- 
tively, Gorges Lurcy opened the Three 
Centuries Co. in New York City. New 
enterpriser with the grimmest view of 
the world’s fate—or else with the most 
synthetic claim of longevity at the old 
stand—was one Clodo Bellosa who set 
up shop as the Cro-Magnon Co. 

It was standing room only on the 
Stork Express in 1951, according to the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. Bom 
yesteryear were 3,900,000 citizens, an 
annual baby crop sustaining for the 
fifth consecutive year the bumper rate 
of more than 3,500,000 new arrivals 
annually. Also on hand as the year 
opened was a $70 billion baby that was 
keeping businessmen up late of nights: 
inventories—which rose $16 billion in 
1951 and are giving Papa retailer plenty 
of trouble. 

In Pittsburgh, the Steelworkers’ Philip 
Murray took time out from his wage 
battle with U. S. Steel Corp. to offer 
the company some dramatic criticism. 
He said he had enjoyed the concem’s 
television presentation of Charles Dick- 
ens’ “Christmas Carol” on Christmas 
night, but felt that Big Steel’s chairman 
Irving S. Olds ought to have been cast 
as Scrooge. “When Scrooge finally came 
through without Government interven- 
tion, I knew Irving Olds was the char- 
acter that ought to be filling that role.” 

But in Boston Steelman Murray was 
cast in a villainous role himself by the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce’s Dr. Emer- 
son P. Schmidt. The economist quoted 
Murray as seeking to reorganize the na- 
tion’s economic system by “codetermi- 
nation.” If the CIO plan succeeds, 
Schmidt told his audience, “you boys 
may as well order your overalls right 
now.” The plan: establishment of per- 
manent price control, rates of output, 
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“Here is news 

about new building... 
the steel shortage... 
and National Gypsum.” 


by MELVIN H. BAKER, Chairman of the Board of National Gypsum Company 


HERE are three interesting new techniques available to 

builders, and I'd like to tell you about them. They'll 
be very important in 1952 because they save scarce steel. 
These techniques are being used in commercial and indus- 
ttial buildings throughout the country. 

Let’s start at the top, up on the roof. Now it stands to 
reason that the lighter a roof is, the less steel is needed to 
support it. The problem is, how to cut weight and not cut 
strength. The answer is simple. Make the roof out of gypsum. 
This amazing roof is 66% lighter than concrete, has far 
greater insulation value, and is very strong. This system is 
called the Gold Bond Poured-in-Place Gypsum Roof Deck. 

The second technique saves even more steel. It is a way 
to build non-load-bearing partitions out of gypsum lath 
instead of metal lath. In an apartment house, over 80% of 
the partitions are non-load-bearing, so you can see the sav- 
ings involved. This system —called the Gold Bond Solid 
Gypsum Lath and Plaster Partition—also provides up to 7% 
more rentable, usable space than conventional partitions. 
Of course, this is a feature that building owners like very 
much. 

Here is the third Gold Bond technique that will help 
save steel in 1952. Perhaps you never realized it, but the 
steel columns in a building are usually fireproofed with tile 
or concrete...both heavy materials. Research men wanted to 
find out what kind of a job gypsum would do. They found 
the solution by combining gypsum lath and gypsum plaster 
mixed with lightweight aggregates. This method has two 
outstanding advantages: (1) high fire resistance (ratings of 
up to four hours) and (2) lightweight (weighs only half as 
much as tile, and one-fourth as much as standard concrete). 


NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY 


January 15, 1952 


National Gypsum was started twenty-six years ago when 
we found a new and better way to turn gypsum into wall- 
board. If you can say that a young company can have a 
tradition, then it’s in finding new and better ways to make 
building products. 

If you would like more information about the company, 
and the things it makes, write to me—Melvin H. Baker, 


National Gypsum Company, Buffalo 2, New York. 


You'll build or 
remodel better with 


Gold Bond 












SALES 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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National Gypsum Company Sales, 1941-1951 


e BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 











HEAT TRANSFER 
PRODUCTS 








Your heat transfer problem will receive 
individual attention at Young—from en- 
gineering to manufacturing. 


ns 










YEARS OF 
PROGRESS 


HEAT waasmnven 
ENGINEERING 


® 
G rapiator co. 
Heat Transfer Products for Automotive and Industrial 
Applications. Heating, Cooling, and Air Conditioning 
Products for Home and Industry. 
Dept. 1002A_ ¢ RACINE, WISCONSIN 
Factories at Racine, Wisconsin and Mattoon, illinois 





“rate and nature” structures on capital 


investment, plant location and techno- » 


logical changes. Surface camouflage 
would be “policy direction [of U.S. 
industry] by public and labor gover- 
nors.” Warned Schmidt: “Beneath the 
sheepskin of public welfare hides the 
old wolf of Mussolini Fascism.” 

Playing the part of tired old trouper 
dedicated to the proposition that the 
show must go on last month was Secre- 
tary of the Treasury John Snyder. 
Scotching rumors that he will turn over 
his part to an understudy, Snyder de- 
scribed himself as “the most resigned 
man in Government.” Woodlief Thomas 
of the Federal Reserve Board chimed 
in to say that there will be more money 
passing through the nation’s box office 
in 1952: $6 or $8 billion more than 
the current money supply of $178 bil- 
lion. 

Among other thespians on the U.S. 
stage, whom Pat Pagnotta, recently es- 
tablished in business as the Discovers 
Bureau of International Talent, might 
be interested in, was DPA’s Manly 
Fleischmann. His saturnine face the 
very picture of gloom, Fleischmann 
dolefully warned of a rash of new wor- 
ries about vital material shortages. As 
the U.S. defense cauldron boiled and 
bubbled, DPA controllers are beset 
with toil and trouble arising out of 
earlier over-optimism as to the amounts 
of crucial materials that would be avail- 
able in 1952. Fleischmann predicted 
sharp new restrictions on manufacture 
of a wide variety of consumers goods. 
The cutbacks are still just in the dis- 
cussion stage, haven’t yet become offi- 
cial policy. 

As the election year opened, the 
Government's role of Lady Bountiful 
to dubious characters brought many a 
sharp comment on her tarnished virtue. 
Senator Tobey (R., N.H.) suggested 
that the “whipping post” be restored as 
fit punishment for public officials con- 
victed of corruption. Apparently with 
the thought that the campaign would 
arouse a mighty hue and cry, William 
D. Cabell opened for business in New 
York as the Voters’ Voice. Most recent 
of the blasts against profligacy in gov- 
ernment have been directed toward the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, with 
more shocking tales of bribery in South- 
west grain storage deals reportedly rest- 
ing in investigators’ files. 

In a hot campaign, Fourth of July 
explosions from an indignant public 
may come early—as in West Monroe, 
La., where a wholesale fireworks store 
blew up last month. But apparently un- 
dismayed, the barefoot boys are still 
swarming out of Missouri to buzz 
around the spoils pot in Washington— 
William Bradford Huie calls them the 
“raggedy ass brigade.” Holding their 
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noses, headline readers chorused “What 
a performance” as the unsavory cast of” 


characters continued to traipse through 


the Congressional hearings. The new 
“rags to riches” stories of the barefoot 
boys may have been what Ida Lif- 
schultz of New York had in mind in © 
launching a recent new venture: the ~ 


Nudist Shoe Company. 


Footing it through the light statisti- 7 
cal fantastic was the National Pest Con- 


trol Association, which estimated that 
two flies beginning operations next 
April could spawn 190 billion billion 
progeny by August, but for their efforts, 


All in all, says the association, the na- 


tion spent a quarter of a billion dollars 
destroying pests at home in 1951, still 
lost a billion dollars in damages by the 
pesky pests. 

The cost of international pest control 
to the U.S. in 1951 ran much higher. 
Drawing the Barrymore profile of de- 
fense expenditures (deliveries, not com- 
mitments) for the year, Dun and Brad- 
street's Edwin George plotted this 
curve: from $34.8 billion annual rate 
in the second three months of 1951, 
deliveries reached $41 billion in the 
third quarter, around $52 billion at 
December’s end. By March, prophesied 
he, the rate should hit $57 billion, with 
a further rise at midyear to $62 billion. 
Governor Woodlief Thomas of the Fed- 


eral Reserve Board peered farther, esti- 


mated that security expenditures in 
1952, including foreign aid, would 
reach a total of $70 billion. 

Earlier this month, Big Steel’s Ben 
Fairless, who seldom misses a chance 
to speak his lines from the proscenium 
arch, turned down a role: that of quiz 
kid at the elaborate production the 
Steelworkers staged in Atlantic City. 
Phil Murray’s boys wanted Fairless to 
speak at the convention. But their in- 
vitation carried a rider Big Ben didn't 
like: a three-hour barrage of questions 
and most certainly an unwelcome dem- 
onstration, with Big Steel's Ben the 
butt. 

Joining the chorus of soothsayers as 
the curtain rang up on 1952, Chairman 
Harry A. McDonald of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission voiced the 
prediction that when all 1951 profits 
are added up, they will show a slight 
drop from 1950’s record $23 billion 
take. Dividends, the SEC Chief esti- 
mated, nevertheless would come close 
to 1950's $9.2 billion. In the third quar- 
ter, the last fully reported, industrial 
earnings before taxes were off 15%; 
post-tax earnings fell even farther, some 
23%. Result: profit on each sales dollar 
was cut to 4.7¢ vs. the 5.8¢ remaining 
in the second quarter. Calculated on 
stockholder’s equity, that amounted to 
an annual rate of profit after taxes of 
10.4% vs. 13.6% in the earlier period. 
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Although one of the younger companies 
in point of age, Celanese Corporation of 
America has had broad experience in 
planned integration of sources of basic 
raw materials and coordinated develop- 
ment of markets. 


As far back as 1928, shortly after the 
company started producing its principal 
product, cellulose acetate, we faced up to 
the possibility of eventual shortage of 
raw materials. We determined that long- 
term planning plus effective chemical re- 
search was the direction in which to look 
for assurance of raw materials. 


This policy has led, in the United States, 
to pioneering developments in the produc- 
tion of organic chemicals from petroleum 
natural gases to the point where Celanese 
is a leader in this field. Coupled with it has 
been an effective and consistent program 
looking towards the development and cul- 
tivation of the natural markets for our 
raw materials in various manufactured 
forms. The rapid growth in usage of 
Celanese* chemical fibers, such as acetate, 
is an example. 


Recently, Celanese has been extending 
this program to other countries of the free 
world. Developments of important com- 
mercial and economic promise have so far 


been established in Canada, Mexico and 
South America. We are pursuing a policy 
of establishing a group of affiliated com- 
panies jointly owned with local capital in 
areas where the political and economic 
climate is favorable to industrial growth. 
These plants will serve primarily their 
own natural local markets. 


We are also diversifying our produc- 
tion. Some of these affiliates will be en- 
gaged in converting raw materials into 
semi-finished and finished manufactured 
materials while others will produce chemi- 
cal fibers, plastics, industrial chemicals, 
and cellulose products. In addition to in- 
suring abundant supplies of world scarce 
chemicals and cellulose, our Canadian 
operations can be logically expanded into 
a completely integrated forest products 
operation. 


Such diversification of products and 
markets strengthens an industrial com- 
pany in all its parts and offers special ad- 
vantages when distribution of investment 
is carried out on a judiciously selected in- 
ternational scope. Under strong unified 
management we believe that this kind of 
industrial expansion can only contribute 
to stability of earnings and long-term 
profitability. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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WALL STREET 





CatcH a Wall Streeter as the ticker 
emits its last staccato quote for the day, 
when the mid-afternoon haze erases 
his river view and his day’s work theo- 
retically has ended. Then if his secre- 
tary can masterfully silence his phone, 
your interview is in the bag. Said Harry 
D. Comer, Paine, Webber, Curtis & 
Jackson partner, “I can’t get bearish 
about this market. Unwinding of infla- 
tion will take a long time regardless of 
who wins the November election. . . . 
Any bearishness that might be expected 
as a result of a Republican hard money 
policy (which scarcely can happen) 
versus Democratic soft money, can be 
wiped out on confidence in the future 
of private enterprise gained from the 
strengthening effect of a new Admin- 
istration. This will attract scads of 
people who are not buying equities in 
the face of today’s uncertainties. . . . 
Elimination of double taxation alone is 
worth 10 to 20% on stocks. . . . This 
market is low because of lack of confi- 
dence. Now selling at 9.5 times earn- 
ings with a 6% yield, industrial stocks 
would be nearly twice as high if we 
had the same confidence seen in the 
bull markets of ’29, ’37 and ’46 when 
prices ranged 17 to 18 times earnings 
and yields were only 3%. . . . If price- 
earnings ratios moved up a few notches, 
this market would hold despite declin- 
ing profits.” 

“What about the bond market?” 
asked your reporter. 

“This is likely to be a bad year for 
bonds,” Mr. Comer opined. “However, 
the weakness in bonds spells strength 
in stocks. It used to be the other way 
around. Stock declines followed bond 
declines. Bonds hit their peak in 46, 
fully five years before stocks made their 
1951 highs. Those old theories of cycles 
may be all washed up. This market is 
a different animal than it was 10 or 
15 years ago. Buyers have learned a 
lot. They know better than to sell on 
weakness. And, a majority of the new 
buyers are semi-permanent holders. 
Pension funds are willing to hold their 
issues 20 to 30 years.” 

Thank you, Mr. Comer. 


Meanwhile, lunch table speculation 
revolves around new terminology. Spe- 
cifically the talk is about possible “spin- 
off’ developments. A “spin-off” is the 
newest type of reorganization now per- 
missible. It results from liberalization 
of tax rulings to permit tax-free distri- 
butions by corporations of a portion of 
their assets providing these are trans- 
ferred to a new corporation and the 
stock of this new venture is distributed 


to shareholders of stock in the original 
corporation without “surrender by the 
shareholder of stock in the distributing 
company.” Anyway, that’s the way the 
Senate Finance Committee describes 
it. A popular pastime is to list candi- 
dates for “spin-offs” and advance rea- 
sons why these might occur. Most fre- 
quently mentioned are Armour & Com- 
pany, dispensing Armour Laboratories, 
because of the low price-earnings ratio 
of the parent, and distribution of Su- 
perior Gas. by Superior Oil to avoid 
regulation of the gas business. Of 
course, once such crystal gazing spigots 
are opened, it’s folly to turn them off. 
Thus, these conversations tend to in- 
clude du Pont distributing Canadian 
Industries, Ltd., or regional split-ups 
of Great Atlantic & Pacific, both be- 
cause of anti-trust proceedings; distri- 
bution of Universal Atlas Cement 
and/or Isthmian Steamship Co. by U. S. 
Steel, or Tennessee Eastman by East- 
man Kodak, both because of differences 
in business. 

Still on the reorganization front: Puz- 
zler among utilities’ status is North 
American Company. With divestment 
under the Public Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act pending for more than a dec- 
ade, expectation now is that instead of 
dissolving, North American will get the 
green light to merge with its subsidiary 
Union Electric and become an operat- 
ing company. This new plan is ex- 
pected to be announced within 60 days. 
While North American has shown re- 
cent weakness in the face of other util- 
ities’ strength, this is explained by 
heavy liquidation by Blue Ridge in its 
conversion from a closed end to an open 
end Fund. Backed by a contract to sup- 
ply power to a U. S. Atomic Energy 
plant in. Illinois, it is interesting to see 
how utility analysts’ minds run in the 
evaluation of this company in today’s 
market. These men expect offerings of 
one and a third share of Union Elec- 
tric for one share of North American. 

Also in the utility limelight are In- 
ternational Hydro-Electric and Stand- 
ard Gas & Electric. The latter, with its 
subsidiary Philadelphia Electric, is in 
a housecleaning process. Step one to be 
consummated involves exchange of 
holdings for outstanding $7 and $6 pre- 
ferred. To follow, allocations of the $4 
preferred and common. For Interna- 
tional Hydro-Electric, as current nego- 
tiations to sell its eastern New York 
power interests are cleared, it is ex- 
pected the company will eliminate its 
preferred with offers either of cash or 
equity in its Canadian subsidiary 
Gatineau Power. This leaves the com- 
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mon, an equity in a semi-investment 
company. 

There are fashions in favorites on 
Wall Street. Sometimes no more than 
a vague rumor is needed for a security 
or an entire industry group to score 
new highs. Right now cold fact forms 
the basis for affection towards bank 
stocks. The Mills Plan expectedly will 
turn some of the nation’s mightiest cor- 
porations into borrowers during the 
year’s first half. Remember the plan? 
This is the year when corporations will 
have to pay 70% of their taxes in the 
next six months, instead of the former 
50%. And, with corporate taxes higher 
than in ’51, a lot of working capital 
may be drained unless banks are called 
in to lend a helping hand. 

On the plus side for banks are recent 
loan rate rises. Put it this way: the 
banks have gotten a wage boost. How- 
ever, these won't strain business bor- 
rowers too much. On current outstand- 
ing loans, which total above $21 billion, 
the recent interest hike would cost bor- 
rowers but $105 million yearly if all 
interest rates on outstanding loans could 
be immediately upped. This is but a 
slight fraction of a company’s operat- 
ing cost. Yet, the bank’s revenue goes 
up by 20%. Pleading caution on these 
issues, however, Reynolds & Co. says 
“by far the major part of the over-all 
increase in the prime commercial rate 
occurred before the latest rise in com- 
mercial bank shares.” Thus they think 
the effect on earnings is somewhat over- 
estimated. 

Through microscopes analysts are 
peering at electronics and _ aircrafts. 
Electronics score on two counts: the 
industry has millions in defense con- 
tracts and when these orders shrink, 
it’s pretty certain that electronics mak- 
ers won't have to scavenger for new 
markets, what with electronic brains 
destined to do our figuring, with atomic 
power harnessed for peace, and the 
pledge of color TV to come. 

Leading plane makers, United, Cur- 
tiss-Wright, Douglas, Boeing and Lock- 
heed, each hold over a billion dollars 
in unfilled orders. In addition, emphasis 
on expanded helicopter output keeps 
eyes alert for United, Bell, McDonnell 
Aircraft, and Piasecki Helicopters’ bal- 
ance sheets. 

Hardly overlooked are the airlines. 
Others than airline presidents concede 
that 1951 was the year when the public 
first accepted airlines for mass transpor- 
tation. The industry hopes to prove to 
CAA that by by-passing such frills as 
chewing gum and champagne, coach 
rates can be cut below 4 cents a mile. 
This would give buses and rails a run 
for their money. Some figures already 
are aligned to prove that on such hops 
as Frisco-L.A. aircoaches would capture 
up to 60% of potential business. 
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Years of 
istoric Progress 
in Aluminum 


1951 saw the U.S. aluminum industry rise boldly to 
meet the urgent need for more aluminum . . . saw 
Reynolds capacity expand to make 1952 an even greater 
year, 1953 greater still! Bauxite shipments from 
Reynolds holdings in Jamaica, site of the largest known 
deposits, begin in 1952. This resource, together with 
Reynolds domestic and Haitian ores, will provide the 
company with bauxite for many generations. 
Reynolds is a leading advocate of more aluminum ... 
more U.S. aluminum, made in the U.S. by U.S. labor, 
to strengthen this nation’s defense and its civilian econ- 
omy. For Reynolds firmly believes that the Age of 
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Above: Reynolds immediate goal of in- 
creased aluminum production. At left: a 
decade of expanding primary aluminum 
production—a historic chapter in the com- 
pany’s 33 years of continuing growth. 


Aluminum, though opening wide and bright in so many 
fields, is only just dawning . . . in the building industry, 
transportation, the electrical industry, in the manufac-' 
ture of all durables, and in aluminum foil packaging. 
Faith in the future of aluminum is evidenced by 
private financing of Reynolds current production ex- 
pansion. Investment in aluminum is backed by an irre- 
sistible trend toward the metal that performs better, 
lasts longer, and saves labor . . . the only basic material 
that costs less today than before World War II. 
Reynolds Metals Company, General Sales Office, 
Louisville 1, Ky. Executive Office: Richmond 19, Va. 








Reynolds new San Patricio reduction 
plant, near Corpus Christi, Texas—yearly 
capacity 150,000,000 Ibs. —is nearing 
completion. A new alumina plant, 1,000 
tons per day, is proposed nearby — 
integrated operation from ore to metal. 
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Reynolds loading dock at Ocho Rios, 
Jamaica. Rich bauxite from Reynolds 
Jamaican mines will reach this dock by 
overhead conveyors, for transportation 
in special self-unloading ships over the 
short ocean haul to Corpus Christi. 
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Reduction plant at Jones Mills, Ark. 
Another Arkansas plant is proposed for 
1953 operation — 120,000,000 lbs. This 
would bring Reynolds yearly output to 
829,000,000 Ibs.—two-and-a-half times 
the U.S. total before World War II. 


= REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 


“The Kate Smith Evening Hour” on Television, Wednesdays — Tallulah Bankhead in “The Big Show” on Radio, Sundays — NBC NETWORKS 


“With all thy getting, get understanding’”’ 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


1952 businesswise will not likely be spectacular—either 
by topping previous prosperity, or unveiling sharp depres- 
sion. Economists, concerned with predicting “gross national 
product,” forecast a 5%-10% increase in the total output of 
goods and services, approaching $350 billion. Only slight 
increases of inflationary pressures are expected, with wage 
boosts held to moderate percentages. Despite new highs in 
defense expenditures, there is no bursting boom in “peace” 
products. Although the automotive industry produced hun- 
dreds of thousands fewer cars, dealers in most cases have 
ample stocks on hand. Year-end inventories in the heavy- 
goods industries are reported to show far higher backlogs 
than anticipated. One important industrial buyer is quoted 
as having declared that “if it were not for defense orders, 
everyone would realize that we are practically in the 
middle of a business recession.” 

Except in connection with defense, estimates indicate 
that there will be a slowing down of commercial con- 
struction and home building. 

Few forecast any extended overall rise in the stock mar- 
ket. In fact Forses financial editors are almost unanimous 
in expressing nonbullish sen- 
timents. The market general- 
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by then it is reasonable to expect that civilian demands 
which are now dragging will pick up. 

To summarize: this year businesswise should be good, 
but not as good as 1951. With defense expenditures reach- 
ing their peak—about $25 billion higher than last year— 
recession isn’t likely. But the general slowing down of busi- 
ness in many lines will put the brakes on runaway inflation. 


PLAN NOW FOR CHANGEOVERS 


The successful conduct of business requires constant long- 
range planning. In many instances factories only now are 
actually beginning to turn out military goods that they con- 
tracted for a year or more ago. Not until the second half 
of 1952 is the flow of defense items expected to be in high 
gear. But the abler managers of industry today are busy 
planning once more for the switchover to peace, planning 
how they can use new plant capacity, keep personnel, and 
gain new as well as regain old markets. 

Although there is virtually no prospect that tension with 
the Communist world will end as suddenly and completely 
as a war “ends” when peace is signed, it is not sensible 
to expect that our military spending will continue at present 
rates into the indefinite fu- 
ture. Nor is it sensible to sup- 





ly will probably end the 
year lower than it has be- 
gun, but many selected 
stocks should show gains. A 
Republican victory won't 
shove up stock prices, be- 
cause presumably a GOP 
administration would be 
economy-minded and do 
much to remove inflation 
threats. Should substantial 
cuts in the national budget 
be attempted at once, such 
a move might kick the base 
from under the present pros- 
perous plateau. Reduced 
Federal expenditures are 
vital; but despite their sound- 
ness, Our economy may well 
have a taste of the “morning 
after hangover” following its 
wild spending spree of re- 
cent years. 

Barring further outbreaks 
of “shooting wars,” 1953 
should see our Federal budg- 
et begin a downswing. But 
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OPEN LETTER 


Hon. Walter S. Gifford, 
U. S. Ambassador to the Court of St. James, 
London. 


Dear Mr. Gifford: 


This is an appeal to you not to hide your 
—— a bushel so consistently and com- 
pie . 


* Your scrupulous shrinking from publicity 
when you were a private citizen was one thing. 


But now that you are in the Number One 
position in our overseas Diplomatic Service, 
lease give the i. @ on both sides of the At- 
antic opportunity become more adequately 
age with you and the work you are acconm- 
plishing. 


You not only rose, at an early age, to the 
highest business pinnacle in this country, but 
continued to adorn it brilliantly for many years. 


Several of your Jeng line of predecessors 
in London, possess not half your talents, be- 
came conspicuous national figures, earning the 
highest esteem, and even affection, of Anglo- 
Americans, to the incalculsble benefit of the 
relations between both nations. 


You, my dear Mr. Gifford, are now in a pos- 
ition--and possess the ability--to excel all 
previous Ambassadorial records. 


Please, even though it may go ageinst your 
ga come out of your shell of secrecy al- 
ow the people of both lands to eppreciate your 


stature and your services 
by your gracious _— Or ew Om oo, 


Sincerely, 


aaa 
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pose that the requirements 
won't change greatly fre- 
quently. A substantial cut- 
back on orders for finished 
items seems inevitable as 
soon as the full flow fills 
warehouses. New _ atomic, 
electronic developments will 
constantly interrupt assem- 
bly-line manufacture of cur- 
rent items of equipment. 

So today astute executives 
of business, large, medium 
and small are developing 
new peace products most 
easily adapted to present as- 
sembly lines, testing potential 
consumer acceptance, and in 
particular carefully figuring 
out markets and marketing 
methods. Wrestling with 
present problems is only 4 
part of an executive’s job. An- 
ticipating tomorrow's head- 
aches—when defense spend- 
ing is not the mainstay of 
business — is now in order. 
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Without such foresight, managements won't get far. 


EISENHOWER’S VIEWS 


Dwight Eisenhower is currently being mocked and 
taunted by many Taft supporters for his refusal to express 
his political views while in uniform. They deride the high- 
minded principles which dictate this silence until he can 
resign as SHAPE commander and come home to do battle 
for the things he believes in. But such critics can find many 


__ expressions of Eisenhower's opinions, made in speeches and 


public statements when he was President of Columbia. A 
few quotations below will reflect some of be philosophy 
and views, expressions that show the Republicans would 
have an eloquent, sincere, forthright champion of basic 
Republican principles with him as their standard-bearer in 
the 1952 election: 


On Foreign Policy: 


Because there is one towering force in the world that often 
seems bent upon engulfing as much territory and as many 
people as it can, a great many surrender their hopes for peace 
as curtly as they write off our friends in Western Europe. Such 
pessimism invites disaster. .. . 

Until war is eliminated from international relations, unpre- 
paredness for it is well nigh as criminal as war itself. 

On the Free Enterprise System: 


All our cherished rights—the right of free speech, free wor- 
ship, ownership of property, equality before the law—all these 
are mutually dependent for their existence. Thus, when shallow 
critics denounce the profit motive inherent in our system of 
private enterprise, they ignore the fact that it is an economic 
support of every human right we possess and that without it 
all rights would soon disappear. Demagoguery, unless combated 
by truth, can. become as great a danger to freedom as exists 
in any other threat. 


Determination to support and sustain the political and eco- 
nomic freedom of the individual does not make us reactionaries, 
except in fuzzy minds or among those egotists who seek the 
right to dominate us—always, of course, for our own good. 


PUNK SERVICE BAD BUSINESS 


Service—or lack of it—is as vital to purchasers of major 
home appliances as the quality and design of the product. 
But important companies seem to be fumbling this aspect 
of their organizations more than any other. 

Two personal experiences: We have a TV set that has 
been most satisfactory until recently when something went 
wrong with the station-selector knob. Now it’s necessary to 
pile books under this dial to get the picture, and it makes 
station switching a major operation. Unable to locate a 
local authorized service man for the set, I wrote the com- 
pany president. A few days later came a nice reply suggest- 
ing I contact the New Jersey distributor in Newark. They 
in turn named a dealer in a nearby community. He in tum 
said they couldn’t handle it, but suggested a dealer in an- 
other neighboring community. This man said he would try 
to come on a-certain date—two months ago. We're still 
piling books under the knob, and in complete agreement 
that on our next set we will shop first for a set that has 
prompt, reliable service available. The present one is splen- 
did; we'd buy another like it—but to buy a TV set again 
without first being certain of available service—No! 

With three young children, my wife finds her automatic 
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HOW COLD SOUP HELPED S. C. ALLYN 


That brilliant, eccentric genius, John H. Patterson, 
founder and architect of the monumental, worldwide Na- 
tional Cash Register Company, constantly exercised acute 
eyes and ears. Hearing uncommonly firm footsteps in the 
corridor one day, he remarked: “Any man who walks like 
that is intent on getting 
somewhere.” Investigat- 
ing, he found the 
sharply-planted heels 
belonged to a young employee who had already achieved 
considerably climbing, Stanley Charles Allyn. 

When the post of Assistant Comptroller of NCR became 
vacant, a member of an outside firm of accountants was 
named to fill it. Allyn, at the time, was working as an 
accountant, having joined the organization several years 


before. 


It was the custom of Mr. Patterson to ask a new execu- 
tive to dine at his home and meet with other company 
officials, He, therefore, asked the new Assistant Comp- 
troller and a number of other employees, including Allyn, 
te dinner. With Patterson, the social side was always sub- 
ordinate to business. His dinners became company forums. 

In the midst of the dinner, Patterson, who was no re- 
specter of appetite, said to the guest of honor: “Please tell 
us something about yourself.” 

The guest got up and began to talk. Suddenly he looked 
down at his place and said “My soup is getting cold.” 

With that remark, the new executive violated one of 
the major precepts of the Patterson code. He sealed his 
doom by being more concerned about his soup than his 
job. Mr. Patterson told him to eat his soup, by all means, 
but on the following day the position of Assistant Comp- 
troller was vacant—as a matter of fact, it was vacant the 
moment the young man sat down. 

In a discussion of eligibles for the post, Allyn was rec- 
ommended, and was made Assistant Comptroller. He was 
25 when he put his foot on the first rung of the executive 
ladder through this appointment. Within a year he was 
named Comptroller. 


He became president at 49. 





UNUSUAL INCIDENTS 











—B. C. Forses. 





washer an indispensable adjunct of life on the home front. 
Recently it went on the blink. The local dealer didn’t 
handle service, but told us to call Newark. We did, but 
it took them two weeks to get out, and then only after 
being prodded by another “letter to the president.” A few 
weeks later the washer stopped again, and a new one was 
recommended. Because the machine had served us well 
until recently, we wanted to get the same make, but wanted 
to. be sure of better service. We were told service would 
now be’ much prompter, so we bought another. It was 
delivered—and stood for a week without the Newark peo- 
ple showing up to connect it. So we sent it back and bought 
a competing make because the local dealer also had a man 
trained to install and repair the equipment he sold. 

In both instances we liked the appliances, but dismal 
performance on service created sales for competitors who 
seem better equipped to respond when needed. 








CHOICEST CHUNK IN COALDOM 


Liberally greased with spit and savvy, PittCon’s path is smooth but slithery 


Diacnosticians have prodded King 
Coal in wonderment year after year. 
That so ancient an industrial dinosaur 
should survive the strains of 20th Cen- 
tury economic life seems incredible. 
Some have likened him to a tottering 
gravedigger scooping out his last as- 
signment. Other pathologists have learn- 
edly analyzed his remarkable freight of 
vestigial encumbrances: a 19th Century 
technology, 18th Century finances, a 
17th Century mentality. 

Perhaps the most acute diagnosis 
came last month in the rough comment 
of one of the 225 miners laid off when 
the Everettville, West Virginia, mine of 
the Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co. 
closed down permanently: “Trouble 
with the coal business, it’s a lunger. 
Even John L. hisself ain’t found no cure 
for that yet.” 


Along the red dog path 

to the portal, a man named Love is 
apt to meet with some wicked jabs at 
his manliness. If the Everettville miners 
knew the name, which they probably 
did not, of the man who bosses the 
$182.4 million combine of which Ever- 
ettville is a small part, they would have 
been even more disdainful. But George 
Love and the compact Pittsburgh crew 
who make policy for PittCon from 20th 
floor offices in the Koppers Building, 
court a reputation for effeminacy on 
two other counts. The first is the nor- 
mal disdain of the miner for the “lily- 
handed pansies” who manage mines 
without “wearing the lamp” on their 
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safety hats themselves. The second is 
the automatic distrust of the “real coal- 
men” among the operators for the 
“white spittle” breed of topkicks who 
don’t have the rasp of coal soot in their 
lungs and think they can run a coal 
mine in a better way than it was done 
in 1852. “Dammit,” growls one old- 
timer, miffed at the idea of off-prem- 
ises pilots, “the way to keep a coal 
mine running right is to get down in it 
and spit on your hands.” 

It is probably safe to say that the 
$4.5 billion industry last year expended 
at least as much saliva as sweat in 
coughing up the 530 million tons of 
coal that went to market. Perhaps the 
old-line veteran would be mollified to 
discover that beside each desk in Pitt- 
Con’s Koppers Building HQ squats a 
big brass spittoon. 

For the fact is that, despite his ro- 
mantic moniker, six-foot-one, bald-to- 
the-fringes George Hutchinson Love at 
51 is strictly the type of hard-muscled 
physical specimen that the mine man 
admires. His people are also the kind of 
men who believe that there is nothing 
like frequent expectoration to grease a 
coal-dusted gullet for conversation, and 
act accordingly. 


Beyond the symbolic cuspidor, 

however, the likeness between PittCon’s 
modus operandi and that of the rest 
of the coal industry ends abruptly. 
George Love himself may be well- 
muscled—but not in the head. And this 
not-so-piffiing dissimilarity to the usual 
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PITTCON PITHEADS are not the ugly, sooty shacks that mark most coal ian 
Modernistic Arkwright Mine is in West Virginia 
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coal operator's physical arrangement 
has produced results more than startling 
in the coal fields. 

To these, the veteran coal operator 
feels no kinship at all. By ell custom- 
ary standards, George Love’s combine 
(owned 35% by Cleveland’s M. A. Han- 
na Co.) is a mighty strange breed of 
cat to find in the coalers’ ranks: it acts 
as though coal mining’s object was to 
make money. For make it PittCon does: 
$17.3 million last year, $82.2 million 
since its organization in 1945. The sec- 
ond thing that sets it apart is the fact 
that it is extraordinarily well-heeled. 
The ruck of coal operators have packed 
scanty wallets for years. Third dissimi- 
larity is that Love is obviously a shrewd 
judge of mine margins; he has realigned 
the coal properties he inherited and 
bought others, with the idea that they 
need neither operate at a loss nor shut 
down periodically. There is some doubt 
whether a good many other operators, 
some of them big ones, know an eco- 
nomic asset from a hole in the ground. 

Love is as ardently smitten with the 
possibilities of coal as any man. He 
will also look you straight in the eye 
and assert that the coal business is a 
“kind of junkpile for nice delusions and 
attachments to prehistoric ideas. Here 
men have been mining coal since the 
12th Century at least and nobody 
knows exactly what bitumens are.” 

The Bituminous Coal Institute de- 
scribes coal this way: “Coal, of all 
fuels, is the magic, ever-flowing pitcher 
with plenty for all. . . . Yet the wonder 
of coal only begins with it titanic pro- 
portions. It is also versatile. It is the 
might of turbines, the strength of steel, 
the sheerness of a stocking, or the 
subtlety of a perfume. It is the black 
food of fire, a roseate transformation in 
plastic, paint or the color of cloth. . . .” 


Roof rafters squeak 
and rats scuttle, however, where rhap- 
sodists fear to tread. Despite the lyrics, 
for the 8,000 mines and 5,000 operators 
who make up the coal industry, mining 
has always been a hardscrabble exist- 
ence and a perilous one. Until recently 
there were three important tools of 
the business: the pick, the shovel and 
the blackjack. Except in a few isolated 
spots, the pick and the shovel are still 
with the coal industry, albeit slightly 
refined. Today the blackjack is more 
likely to be wielded by the Mine Work- 
ers’ John L. Lewis than by the oper- 
ators; and even then, it is likely to be 
wrapped in a silk sock, 

Old Coalers love statistics. But that 
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the nation’s mines coughed up 525 mil- 
lion tons of soft coal last year is no 
proof that the great congested lungs 
below the earth are in good health. Nor 
does the prideful assertion that, after 
mining 29.8 billion tons of coal since 
1800, 95% of America’s 1.25 trillion tons 
of coal remain as a perpetual Pit of 
Plenty. Nor does the industry's loving 
enumeration of coal’s endless chemical 
derivatives from aspirin to xylenes quite 
answer the wag’s suggestion that “Any- 
thing can be made out of coal—except 
money.” 

Wall Street learned that lesson the 
hard way before the turn of the cen- 
tury, hasn’t often dirtied its hands with 
coal common since. First lesson came 
when various tycoons of a rougher, 
tougher time thought to build trusts for 
themselves underground. Among them: 
the Rockefellers, the Mellons, and a 
remarkable combine called the Fair- 
mont Coal Co. in West Virginia. But 
each project collapsed of its own weight 
barely after it started honeycombing 
the earth. Again in the expansive ’20s, 
marginal producers by the scores dis- 
appeared and the big producers were 
squeezed hard. Once again coal com- 
panies were regarded as poor invest- 
ment risk—as many of them still are. 

Love’s PittCon is not among them. 


The rats 

money men smell in the coal bin trouble 
Love not at all. Rather, like a big tom 
cat, he gobbles them down with gusto 
and prospers. Compared with the in- 
dustrial lions of steel, oil and autos, 
PittCon looks like merely a back fence 
tabby. But in coal’s grubby house of ill 
repute it is the biggest there is, mining 
about 5% of total bituminous output. 

Actually, PittCon is the marriage of 
two mines, the once fifth-ranking Con- 
solidation Coal Co. and the once sixth- 
ranking Pittsburgh Coal Co. Pittsburgh 
was once Rockefeller domain; Consoli- 
dation, a Mellon property. Before Love 
-in this case ruddy, genial George was 
the Cupid—tied the knot, both were 
the biggest money losers in coaldom. 
Taken separately, PC and CC dropped 
$100 million’ of the $350 million net 
loss sustained by the whole coal indus- 
try between 1925 and 1940. 

Taken together, their finances since 
the wedding Love staged in 1945 have 
been a very different story. For one 
thing, on five-year sales of $1,063,510,- 
000, the combine showed net profits of 
$82.2 million. For another, it mani- 
fested a fat increase in per-share com- 
mon equity from $40.24 to $64.72, an 
even fatter accumulation of working 
capital—-which rose from $30.3 million 
to $69.7 million at last report. Since 
the two became Love-struck, they have 
spewed in excess of 178,000,000 prof- 
itable tons into the U.S. market. 
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PIN-UP MEN use bolting stopers to support roof of working area or “stope.” Such 
methods are expensive, can only be afforded by big operators 


Love-link between the two 

is a healthy-complected, gangling man 
with a 100-million-kilowatt smile in 
whose simple thought processes there 
are no delusions about the state of the 
coal business and no lack of conviction 
that something had better be done 
about it. Despite his success, George 
Love isn’t the type of man who would 
talk loudly even about something as im- 
portant as PittCon is to him. Entirely 
unassuming, he lives with his family in 
a modest home in a modest middle 
class neighborhood of Pittsburgh, drives 
his own car and dresses as though he 
got his clothes off a factory outlet pipe- 
rack. 

Outside of the coal business and his 
family, the only things he shows con- 
spicuous interest in are golf and hunt- 
ing. At both he is a modestly expert 
companion. The only notoriety he got 
from either came last year when he 
sunk a hole in one at the Oakmont 
Country Club. On his annual duck 
hunting excursions, he usually goes 
down to the shack he owns on the 
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PITTCON MARKET HISTORY: 
Shaded area shows price range of 
combined common stocks of Peabody, 
United Electric, and Truax-Traer. Solid 
line shows yearly mid-points of Pitts- 
burgh Consolidation. 
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Georgia-Florida border with George 
Humphrey, PittCon’s quiet chairman 
and president of the Hanna Company, 
and Liv (for Livingston) Ireland, Han- 
na’s coal properties custodian and chair- 
man of the executive committee of 
PittCon. Usually they do “more jaw- 
ing about coal than shooting,” but the 
three like to relax that way, go down 
year after year. 


Cupid’s climb 

to the point where he unleashed the 
arrow that struck up the Pittsburgh- 
Consolidation romance began in Johns- 
town, Pa., on September 14, 1900. It 
was not too lumpy a road: his father 
owned Jersey Cereal, later sold to Gen- 
eral Foods, and young Love had a 
grandfather and uncles in the coal busi- 
ness. 

After getting a degree from Prince- 
ton (’22), George delayed a while 
at the Harvard Business School, de- 
cided he didn’t want to follow his 
brothers into the family business. In- 
stead he spent four more years learning 
the brokerage business with various 
houses. 

By 1926, he had learned his way 
around a balance sheet and when uncle 
Frank .S. Love, president of Union Col- 
lieries, offered him a job as assistant to 
the president, he jumped at the chance. 
A small outfit owning three mines near 
Pittsburgh, Union was a progressive 
one, consistently made a profit -on. its 
2-million-ton annual output. Or did un- 
til after the October of 1929, when it 
swung into the red. 

When Frank Love died in 1933, 
George stepped in as Union’s president. 
First item on the program he laid down 





for himself was to make Union an ad- 
vantage to its customers. Up until then 
the standard “salesmanship” in the in- 
dustry had been friendly chatter and an 
occasional bottle. Love decided to go 
out after new customers on a technical 
basis. 

But the best market turned out to 
be the by-product coke ovens for which 
Union’s high-ash, high-sulfur-content 
coal was disqualified. Love guessed that 
cleaning and sorting might upgrade it 
to coking standard, built a primitive 
cleaning plant. It did, with the result 
that he was soon getting 40¢ more per 
ton for Union’s coal than previously. 
All in all, he poured more than $9 mil- 
lion into modernization—at a time when 
funds for developing productivity were 
almost non-existent. Some mines he 
completely mechanized. One result was 
consistent, clean profits year after year. 





Together Love and Humphrey cooked 
up a very grandiose scheme to take ad- 
vantage of the fact that Consolidation 
Coal Co. was going begging. Before 
long, the Union and Hanna interests 
had both acquired 50% of Consolidation 
and Love climbed aboard as executive 
VP under president Carson Smith. Love 
promptly set about acquiring choice 
properties to remedy one of Consolida- 
tion’s old ills, inadequate reserves of di- 
versified coals. Some others: heavy debt 
and insufficient capital. What Consoli- 
dation as it stood was worth was any- 
body’s guess. In 1926, its properties 
were carried at $144 million. By 1927 
that was melted down to $66 million, 
and by 1937 to $17 million. In the 
process through the wringer, Rockefel- 
ler interests had written off some $25 
million in equities as worthless, re- 
ceived only warrants to buy new stock. 


Harris & Ewing 


LOVE EXPRESSES AFFECTION for John L. Lewis as labor contract with UMW 
is signed in Washington. Lewis, he feels, is the only union leader who knows the 


importance of increased productivity 


Another was that handloading dropped 
from 84% of tonnage to virtually zero. 
Output rose simultaneously from five 
to eight tons per man-day. The com- 
petitive advantages of spending money 
on mechanization were soon apparent: 
while other companies were slashing 
expenditures and losing money never- 
theless, Union got as much as a 50¢ 
per ton price advantage on them. 


Hanna’s halloo 

broke into this early idyl in the person 
of friend George Humphrey, a canny 
Scot who likes to keep behind the 
scenes (he has never made a speech 
in his life). Though an ore house, Han- 
na was also deeply in the coal business 
and put Humphrey into close contact 
with the young revolutionary at Union 
Collieries. 


As he cast his eye about for new 
properties, Love couldn’t help but no- 
tice the laboring Mellon venture, Pitts- 
burgh Coal. Once it had run 91 mines 
and held title to a billion tons of coal; 
but in the 1935-40 period it had lost a 
coo] $38 million. Love was struck with 
the quixotic notion that the two com- 
panies could make money together, if 
not separately. Their reserves largely 
complemented each other. But Pitts- 
burgh Coal, 44% of whose common and 
30% of whose preferred was owned by 
the Mellons, was in serious trouble. It 
seemed like a wild scheme: the pre- 
ferred alone was more than $150 mil- 
lion in arrears. 

When Love pointed out the way both 
companies’ reserves would mesh, the 
advantage to both of a rounded sales 
list, provided adequate capital were 
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made available to modernize and mech- 
anize the mines, Hannaman Humphrey 
bought the idea, 

Upshot was that Love shot his arrow 
and the two mated into PittCon in 
1945, $104 million in assets on the 
books and Cupid himself in the presi- 
dent’s chair. And in the first year of 
operations, Love’s guess that that com- 
bine would be profitable proved accur- 
ate: PittCon earned close to $6 million. 
But it was not until 1948 that its ton- 
nage outstripped that of Big Steel’s cap- 
tive mines to make it the nation’s big- 
gest coal digger. 

“We were prepared,” says Love, “for 
a lot worse economic weather than we 
got in the following five years.” He 
goes on to add: “Primarily because we 
had good properties and put money 
into them freely, we've been able to 
turn a hole in the ground into a modem 
business.” 


Shuffling reserves 

was point one in the Love labor. With 
one hand he reached out for new prop- 
erties, particularly strip mines of which 
the combine had none to start; with 
the other he brandished the pruning 
knife in wide sweeps. Biggest acquisi- 
tion was the Hanna Coal Co. proper- 
ties in southeastern Ohio in 1946 for 
$25,000 shares of stock. At one leap 
PittCon absorbed the 12th ranking pro- 
ducer in the country and got 225 mil- 
lion tons of cheap strip coal. For these 
mines he has since purchased huge 
shovels to scoop off the overburden, 
some of them costing more than a mil- 
lion dollars apiece and standing 10 stor- 
ies high. The other big acquisition was 
600 million tons of Pittsburgh Seam 
coal in northern West Virginia and 
southwestern Pennsylvania—all of it in 
deep mines. 

He also decided that being in the 
coal business implied getting rid of 
all appendages. To the Pennsylvania 
and Pittsburgh & Lake Erie railroads, 
he sold the Montour Railroad for $9.2 
million in 1946. He also sold 25,000 
acres of land west of Pittsburgh. “Either 
we're in the coal business or we're not.” 

Yet a more tangible petsuasion than 
principle for sloughing off useless prop- 
erties was the usefulness of the cash 
proceeds. Love wanted to buy going 
mines instead of developing new re- 
placements later; profits from sale of 
appendages gave him money to do so. 
Lure was a nice EPTax base acquired 
with the new purchases. Pleasant result 
in the present EPT hailstorm has been 
a nice shelter—PittCon can earn about 
$6.50 a share before incurring any liabil- 
ity—and a nice 80% increase in PittCon’s 
reserves from 1.4 to 1.8 billion tons. 


Lining up labor 


was point two. Since labor’s wages ac- 
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count for more than 60% of the cost of 
coal at the mine, this was a key part of 
Love's strategy. Love had hardly got- 
ten into the driver’s seat in 1945 when 
he unleashed his first bolt of unorthod- 
oxy. That was to put all foremen on 
salary. Below the Pennsylvania state line 
the heresy “couldn’t work,” but some- 
how did. Love’s obvious purpose: to 
bind foremen’s loyalties to manage- 
ment. . 

Oddly enough, PittCon’s relations 
with John L. Lewis are almost a Love- 
fest. “All I ask,” says Love, “is some 
mutuality between the miners and the 
operators. I know it exists, and as long 
as it does I'm not worried about how 
the industry will get over the rough 
spots.” For Lewis himself, Love proa- 
fesses a tremendous admiration, partly 
because he is one of the few people in 
the U.S. not apathetic about coal. Said 
Love recently: “He is undoubtedly the 
most astute and courageous leader in 
labor.” He also likes to recall that he 
took Lewis on his first trip down into 
a mine in almost 15 years. “You hear 
a lot of things about Lewis, but one 
thing you've got to remember. He really 
believes in increased productivity from 
the miners. And that’s so rare in a union 
leader you'd have to use a microscope 
to find a smidgeon of it among all the 
others combined.” Perhaps that is why 
one of the few pictures of Lewis smil- 
ing broadly (most people believe he 
never does) was snapped at a PittCon 
blowout for Old, Eyebrows. Love has 
reason to smile, too, about the strides 
PittCon has taken in increased produc- 
tivity, although whether they owe to 
Lewis’ influence or not is a moot point. 
The reason: per man-day output is up 
from an. only-average 7 to a sparkling 
10.3 tons since the merger. 


Third target: 
the consumer. Equalled only by labor’s 
periodic refusal to mine coal is the 
consumer's growing reluctance to burn 
it. Some markets Love is content to 
see go. Some that have been lost—like 
the home heating market to natural gas 
—he thinks coal must win back. (Pitts- 
burgh itself, sitting atop a vast coal 
pile, is a great natural gas town.) 

What Love counts on most, however, 
is the ever growing demand for new 
power. There he sees coal holding a 
tremendous advantage. Currently a mil- 
lion BTUs from coal cost about 17¢ vs. 
44¢ from oil. 

But underlying coal’s uneasy perch 
as most-used fuel, Love discerns three 
major flaws that could bring a big fall. 


Excessive transportation costs 

are the first of these liabilities. Though 
PittCon’s mines sit smack in the middle 
of a prime consumption area, gas and 
oil which come from far afield are de- 
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livered the distance cheaper than coal 
can be moved 200 miles. Love’s solu- 
tion is only partial. He prefers proper- 
ties close by cheap water transporta- 
tion and whenever possible has lured 
utility plants to sites next door to one 
of his mines. From the Matthias and 
Reedsville mines in particular, coal 
moves on conveyor belts directly to the 
boilers. 

Rail transport, however, is an “un- 
godly headache.” Complains Love bit- 
terly: “The roads are charging more 
than the traffic will bear, and we get 
poor service in the bargain.” In 1951’s 
first ten months, PittCon lost 534,000 
tons of production because of car short- 
ages. 

At Cadiz, Ohio, PittCon is experi- 
menting with something that may be a 
better answer than the railroads’ “due 
consideration,” a 3%-mile experimental 
coal pipeline. There coal is pulverized 
and passed through a pipe in water as 
a slurry. The idea isn’t new. In 1895, a 
pioneer named Williams, while presi- 
dent of the New York Steam Co., con- 
ducted similar experiments in New 
York City near the corner of Madison 
and 58th Streets. The two things that 
stopped him cold now no longer mat- 
ter. One was that pulverized coal was 
then considered worthless; now the 
utilities crush the coal they use for their 
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COAL PIPELINE, to carry pulverized fuel in water, was built in 1895 by New 


boilers anyway. The other was that the 
railroads yelled bloody murder; with 
most roads abandoning steam loccmo- 
tives for Diesel electrics, their howls 
about pipeline competition don’t worry 
Love a bit. 


Transforming coal 
is even more basic to Love's notion of 
the way things will wind up eventually. 
Says he: “In all these years, we've nev- 
er learned how to change the form of 
coal. We let utilities do the job for us 
and get our coal back on wires.” 
Right now Love and his research 
VP Joe Pursglove do not think the an- 
swer is to transform coal completely 
into petroleums and gas. They worked 
with the Standard Oil Development Co. 
for several years before giving the idea 
up as too costly. Says Love: “What we 
need is to take something off the top 
of coal like the oil companies do with 
crude.” Says Joe Pursglove: “We think 
now we know how to do it—in fact are 
doing it in a pilot plant at Library, Pa.” 
The method Joe Pursglove developed 
involves carbonization of coal. at low 
temperatures to remove volatile tars 
usually wasted in burning. Thus Pitt- 
Con gets two things: (1) a wide range 
of valuable volatiles from pipeline gas 
to tar acid chemicals to liquid fuels; (2) 
a char residue that Love claims is a 











York Steam Company. In 1952 PittCon is experimenting with a similar “slurry 


line” in Ohio. 
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YALE May have long lost its prowess 
on the football field but it is gaining 
considerable ground on the labor- 
management gridiron. Old Eli’s “La- 
bor and Management Center” men- 


for some years now been poking 
around in the minds and hearts of 
workers and bosses. 

Its latest look-see into the behav- 
ior patterns of the average Joe who 
works for a living is “The Structure 
of Labor Markets” by Lloyd G. Rey- 
nolds (Harper Bros., N. Y.). If the 
title sounds as though the author has 
gone on a statistical binge, it’s un- 
fortunate, for Professor Reynolds in 
writing this study of why workers 
move from job to job or stay put 
has left his slide-rule home and 
written a refreshing book about 
P-E-O-P-L-E. 

For some years students of the 
“economic man” have observed that 
American labor is losing its mobility. 
The worker who, at the drop of an 
opportunity elsewhere, would pick 
up kit and kaboodle and settle some- 
where else is becoming as rare as 
the cigar store Indian. 

There’s the recent situation, for 
example, of an area in the Midwest 
where one town had a serious labor 
shortage and thirty miles away the 
manpower surplus was so huge that 
fully 30% of the working popula- 
tion were without jobs. And yet 
the region which had the shortages 
couldn’t lure enough workers to fill 
its job vacancies. 

_ To employers this growing immo- 

bility means many things. For one, 
the worker likes where he is—thinks 
his employer, generally, is providing 
good enough working conditions and 
pay to discourage job changing. It 
means, too, that labor relations prac- 
tices have become so standardized 
throughout area and industry that 
there remain few chasms between 
policies of one employer and an- 
other. The “extras” the employee 
might garner by changing aren't 
strong enough motivations, appar- 
ently. 

Oddly enough, according to Rey: 
nolds, such benefits as pensions, 
health and welfare, cafeterias, and 
recreational programs are not the 


agement so often thinks they are. 
Maybe that’s why companies whose 
“help wanted” ads play up fringes 
are so disappointed over the re- 
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Labor homebodies 


tored by able E. Wight Bakke has. 


bait for new manpower that man-- 





sponses they get. 
Neither are high- 
er wages the an- 
swer to effective 
labor pirating. 
Reynolds shows 
that only 12% of 
the employees in- 
terviewed in his 
survey said they would move from 
their present jobs for a pay increase 
of 25%; 45% said they would not 
move for anything, and 30% indi- 
cated they might pick up stakes for 
a pay hike of from 25% to 100%. 

A major reason for the marked im- 
mobility of labor is the growth of 
home ownership in this country. 
Once a man has bought a parcel of 
land, the prospects of higher pay 
and benefits somewhere else don’t 
move him (sic). 

Another interesting tidbit from the 
Reynolds’ book relates to veterans: 

“Our initial hypothesis was that 
the veterans whose horizons have 
been enlarged by travel, contact with 
men from other areas and occupa- 
tions and in many cases additional 
trade training, would show a greater 
propensity to change employers than 
do workers in general. This hypoth- 
esis was not supported by the results. 
88% of the veterans returned to the 
company for which they were work- 
ing before they entered service.” 

Reynolds’ excursion into “Jobania” 
reveals that the skilled worker is 
more apt to move to other areas than 
the semi-skilled or the unskilled. He 
goes quicker for the lure of higher 
pay and employers generally find it 
cheaper to recruit craftsmen from 
other areas than to go through the 
long grueling grind of training spe- 
cialists. Not so with the unskilled 
and semi-skilled. They're less likely 
to move for that extra nickel or dime 
an hour and that’s why it’s more eco- 
nomical for management to “home 
grow” its own cadres of semi-skilled 
through extensive training programs. 
It seems that skilled workers have 
greater knowledge of job opportuni- 
ties in areas outsideetheir immediate 
ken. Reason: Unions like the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists 
maintain a nation-wide service of job 
openings and every local lodge of 
the union does’ a real job of furnish- 
ing occupational information to its 
members. + 

Yes, the American worker has be- 
come a regular homebody, 
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“natural” for power station boilers. “The 
tars only create smoke nuisances for 
them anyway and are wasted up the 
smokestack.” 

Love believes this skimming method 
(the details are top secret) has a clear 
advantage over complete liquification. 
“Right now, producing gasoline from 
coal is far, far too expensive, but if 
we wanted to do it we would only have 
to take the process one step farther.” 
With a modest investment of $2.2 mil- 
lion, PittCon would be able to turn each 
of 750,000 tons of coal a year, which 
ordinarily sells for about $4.85, into 
(1) 87 gallons of tar worth about $3.50 
(2) 1 million BTUs of gas worth per- 
haps 14¢, and (3) .7 ton of smokeless 
char worth about $2.90. Total result: 
upgrading a ton of $4.85 coal to $6.54 
worth of ‘products. Moreover, the char 
would be better suited to its specific 
market than unprocessed coal is at the 
present time. 


Down the shafts 

of his mines, George Love has poured 
more money ($85 million) faster (five 
years) than any other coal company has 
ever done. A whacking $48.5 million of 
it went into machinery and mine fur- 
bishings. The results are impressive. In 
1945, 34% of PittCon’s coal was hand 
loaded; today practically all loading is 
done mechanically. Man-day produc- 
tivity is up 37%. And by the time the 
giant preparation plant at the Williams 
Mine in West Virginia is completed 
later this year, capacity of the prep 
plants will have reached 136,200 tons 
daily and all of PittCon’s long life 
mines will have plants cleaning and 
sizing their output. 

With this five-year sprint completed, 
plant improvement expenditures will 
plummet in 1952 to about $2 million, 
apart from the research projects. Says 
Financial VP Kratz: “We have had what 
is a new experience for coal men: not 
worrying about where the. hell the 
money would come from.” Kratz re- 
calls that in other days “there just 
wasn't any credit for a coal operator. 
Now if we want credit, we're in a posi- 
tion to get it.” 

Al Shoemaker, VP in charge of mine 
development and policy, would like to 
see PittCon go farther into use of con- 
tinuous miners (it now has three) but 
says “it’s a hell of a job putting one of 
them in.” Stopper is that mine struc- 
tures in Western Pennsylvania are too 
restricted for continuous mining. “One 
thing you have got to remember be- 
fore you blow your wad,” he says, “is 
that a mine is not a factory. You cannot 
design one like you.do an auto plant. 
You have to make the most of what 
you've got.” 

By his property shuffles, accumula- 
tion of hefty working capital, huge cap- 
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ital expenditures, and market deals, 
George Love has only partially suc- 
ceeded in disengaging PittCon from the 
perennial perils of the coal industry. 
The year 1949 was strong medicine, 
reminding the coalers that boom times 
in the bituminous business never last. 
That year production fell from 600 mil- 
lion tons to 435 million tons—lowest 
output since 1939. Although most of 
the industry is now buoyed up on the 
wave of defense coal use, the setback 
was portentous of what could happen 
again, and Love knows it. If nobody 
else recalls it, Love also remembers 
black 1932 when tonnage for the entire 
industry fell to 808 million tons—con- 
siderably less than output in 1905. 
“We're going to make ourselves so in- 
dispensable nobody could keep their 
orders from us.” 

Robust PittCon’s assets against any 
future industry shakeup are consider- 
able: (1) tremendous acreages good for 
about 60 years’ production; (2) the 
calculation with which Love has divers- 
ified these reserves, pruned off the high- 
cost clinkers; (3) working capital to 
buy machinery wherever needed; (4) 
the. process for ‘skimming off coal’s 
cream of volatiles; (5) a coordinated 
group of fully owned sales agencies; 
(6) Love’s insistence on concentrating 
solely on markets in which he can com- 
pete handily without meeting prohibi- 
tive freight rates. 

On those legs George Love’s venture 
into the strange arithmetic of adding 
together two money losers and getting 
a prime profit maker will stand or fall. 


~ As of now, his is the choicest chunk in 


coaldom. 


TAX HOPE 


As THE nation’s 630-odd Congressmen 
and Senators resume their rhetoric un- 
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der the Capitol dome, a spark of hope 
flashes from the flint-hard breast of the 
U. S. Taxpayer. 

The spark is struck by the action of 
22 state legislatures* which have pro- 
posed a 25% ceiling on any year’s in- 
come tax, individual or corporate. Such 
a ruling would involve repeal of the 
16th Constitutional Amendment, which 
permits Congress to levy any income 
tax it sees fit, and substitution of a new 
amendment limiting income, estate and 
gift taxes to 25%. In periods of “grave 
national emergency,” the ceiling could 
be suspended for a year at a time on a 
three-quarter vote of both House and 
Senate. 

If 10 more states pass such a resolu- 
tion, Congress will be forced to call a 
constitutional convention to consider re- 
peal. Then, if Congress voted to repeal, 
three-fourths of the states would have 
to ratify before the Constitution could 
be actually amended. But the tax lid 
advocates hope Congress will see the 
light before 10 more states go on rec- 
ord, possibly without calling a special 
convention. 

Fronting for these advocates, and 
also backing the tax lid scheme, is the 
American Taxpayers Association, whose 
membership of 16,000 businessmen is 
headed by A. F. Metz, president of the 
Okonite Company of Passaic, New Jer- 
sey. Metz and his men have been cook- 
ing up the scheme for 13 years—Wyom- 
ing’s was the first state legislature to 
pass the ATA-sponsored resolution, in 
1938. 

Why 25 per cent instead of some 
other figure? The quartile is considered 
to be “about the rate” which would 
bring in most Treasury revenue. Says an 
ATA spokesman: “Present officials of 
the Treasury refuse to recognize that a 
reasonable tax rate, instead of an op- 
pressive one, does not shrink revenue. 
Incentive taxation enlarges the tax base 
and automatically increases tax re- 
ceipts.” He points out that the tax load 
was lightened by $2 billion a year from 
1921 to 1928, a period during which 
national debt was nevertheless reduced 
by about $1 billion annually. 

Harry Truman and his Treasurer, 
John Snyder, howl down any idea of a 
tax ceiling. Chief Administration argu- 
ment: under present circumstances it’s 
important to maintain a “flexible” rev- 
enue structure, with no statutory strings 
attached. Organized labor dislikes the 





‘ *The 22: Maine, New Hampshire, Massa- 


chusetts, Rhode Island, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Pennsylvania, Louisiana, Texas, Kan- 
sas, Iowa, Nebraska, Wyoming, Montana, 
Utah, Nevada, Mississippi, Michigan, In- 
diana, Kentucky, Alabama, and Florida. 
Legislatures of Wisconsin, Illinois and 
Arkansas have passed the resolution and 
later rescinded, but are good bets to re- 


no more than 14% of national income pass it. 
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idea almost as much, but for a different 
reason: a tax lid, they suspect, is a vile 
plot by evil, cigar-crunching capitalists 
to shift more of the tax load to low-in- 
come people. State legislatures have 
still another reason for opposing the 
tax ceiling or at least remaining neu- 
tral: Federal grants-in-aid might be 
affected. Many such grants—for roads, 
schools, pensions, health and welfare 
services—seem to be made on the prom- 
ise that Uncle Sam can spread the cost 
over the whole country, while the in- 
dividual state, with smaller coffers, 
can’t afford them. 

With a big mobilization in the 
works, Treasury officials believe it will 
be two or three years before tax read- 
justments are possible. And when, if 
ever, income taxes are curtailed, Con- 
gress would start scratching for other 
revenue sources—a sales tax, a transac- 
tions tax, or simply deficit financing. 

Although ATA’s proposition seems to 
have the edge, other resolutions are 
pending at the Capitol. One such, as 
proposed by Representative Curtis, a 
Nebraska Republican, would replace 
the 16th Amendment with one limiting 
taxes to 14% of the preceding year’s 
total national income. Representative 
Gwinn, a New York Republican, has 
sponsored a resolution to limit non- 
military spending in any year to 5% of 
the national income; separate taxes 
would be levied for military outlays and 
for retirement of the $257 billion na- 
tional debt. 


COMMON TOUCH 


For 51 years, the aging $760 million 
First National Bank of the City of New 
York prospered and grew big with $10 
million capital. Its well-heele@ stock- 
holders have drawn $80 million in 
dividends since 1942. 
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But last week the owners (some of 
whom bought shares at $2,000 in 1946) 
toadied to the times, voted to accept 
a 200% stock dividend, the first since 
a 1900% dividend in 1901. Less than 
a month before, president Alexander C. 
Nagle announced cash payouts will be 
cut to $60—$20 on each of the three 
new shares—in 1952. At the news, First 
National quotations slipped $35 to 
$1,205 bid, $1,265 asked. Pointing to 
the bank’s earnings-dividend record, 
Nagle underlined some sad facts. Since 
1944, operating income skittered from 
$112 to $68.56.a share in 1950, would 
be less for 1951. Although non-operat- 
ing net had taken up the slack nicely, 
said the banker, present taxes do not 
justify any more $80 checks. 

If the stock dividend seemed a sop 
to soften the blow, executive VP Grant 
Keehn claimed timing of the action was 
strictly coincidental. Although a num- 
ber of owners would be happy with a 
lower market price, the split will hardly 
make First National a trading issue. 
After the tripling of outstanding shares, 
market value hovers around $400. 

Real reasons, says Keehn, are legal. 
Loans to any one person or corporation 
are held to 10% of capital and surplus. 
By boosting capital from $10 to $30 
million by shifting $20 million from un- 
divided profits, First National, whose 
surplus is $100 million, may now loan 
clients $13 million at a clip, rather than 
$11 million. In the event of group lend- 
ing of huge sums, Nagle’s outfit will be 
able to take a bigger share, make a 
larger profit. 

A bigger stock dividend was ruled 
out because (1) the bank did not want 
to slash undivided profits further; (2) 
did not want to alter surplus from the 
nice round $100 million figure. 

If a%stock split, instead of a stock 





Wide World 
LINKLETTER: 


dividend, had been used to break shares 
into pieces small enough to bring the 
price, within popular reach, par value 
of shares would have been divided too. 
Capital would have remained the same 
and so would the lending limit. 

Then, too, says canny Keehn, if a 
corporation knows a bank can make 
bigger loans, it may be more likely to 
give the bank bigger deposits. 


PEOPLE ARE FUNNY 


To MAKE listeners laugh in Los An- 
geles last month, emcee Art Linkletter 
of radio's “People Are Funny” show 
handed a young truckdriver $20,000, 
plus copies of Forses and the Wall 
Street Journal. His instructions: specu- 
late. 

According to the rules of the game, 
whatever the abashed program partici- 
pant could make buying and selling 
securities listed on the Curb and the 
New York Stock Exchanges in five 
weeks, he could keep. Sponsor Mars, 
Inc. (Mars Bars, Forever Yours), would 
stand the loss. Though winner Verne 
Pickering had never bought a share 
and $20,000 was more money than he 
had hoped to finger for some time, he 
was game. He wanted to get just $409 
to pay up some household bills. 

No impulse buyer, Verne’s first move 
was to read everything he could find to 
figure where he could “get the best 
odds.” When he finally discovered all 
quotations were alike, and had fought 
off the confusion set up by thousands 
of phone calls and letters from people 
eager to help, he determined to seek 
his own counsel. His selections: Libby 
McNeil, 500 shares at 8%; Western Air- 
lines, 200 at 15; Raytheon Tube, 500 at 
10; Burroughs, 400 at 17%, and I.T.&T., 
500 at 17. 





By getting out of bed with the sun 
(brokers open at 6 a.m. in L.A.), new 
venturer Verne said he could get down- 
town to watch the ticker tape “like a 
tycoon” before work. Each night he 
scanned market quote columns to fig- 
ure how well he was doing. 

Last week as ForBEs went to press, 
Pickering was doing all right. From 
his original portfolio costing $14,750, 
no item had done him wrong. Only un- 
cooperative stock of the lot had been 
I.T.&T., bought at 17 and sold at the 
same price. The others, with rare con- 
sideration for a beginner, had all 
bounced up fractionally. Disregarding 
taxes and commissions, Pickering’s pile 
had grown by $437.50, at an annual 
rate of 44%. 

Said Verne: “so far this has been 
pretty swell,” and added, just to prove 
people are funny, “but I'd hate to risk 
my own capital in stock.” 

Each night as he came home from 
his cleaning truck route, to his wife and 
two children, Pickering reported how 
much he cleaned up during the day. 
Pointing to a growing bundle of news- 
papers piled up by her blue-eyed hus- 
band, Mrs. Pickering hopelessly ad- 
mitted, “I’m flabbergasted.” But Mrs. 
Pickering was not alone. 

Across the continent, in the maroon- 
and-mahogany quiet of the New York 
Stock Exchange executive offices, presi- 
dent G. Keith Funston and his aides 
were also flabbergasted. The short-term 
speculation set up by funny man Link- 
letter was exactly the kind of game that 
they have been trying to soft-pedal. 


GROWTH CATALYZER 


EXTRACTING an average of $3.00 in 
sales for each dollar invested in gross 
plant, little $23 million Harshaw Chem- 





VERN PICKERING AND SON SELECTING INVESTMENTS; 
Mrs. Pickering and the New York Stock Exchange were flabbergasted 
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HARSHAW MARKET HISTORY: 

Shaded area shows price range of com- 
bined common stocks of Hooker Elec- 
trochemical, Pennsylvania Salt and 
Heyden Chemical. Solid line shows 
yearly mid-points of Harshaw Chemical. 


ical has been beating the post-war rec- 
ord of its larger competitors, whose 
average has been $1.25 to $1.50 a year. 
Before the war, Harshaw was a tidy 
operation, cozily following the way first 
marked out by founder William A. Har- 
shaw, who started out with $10,000 in 
1892. 

War II gave the company its big 
time entrée, and it’s never stopped 
pushing. Powering its jet-propelled rise 
—sales were souped up from the pre- 
war average of $9 million yearly to 
1951’s $47 million—is old man Har- 
shaw’s forceful, broad-shouldered son 
William. At 59, he’s been president 
since 1936. A chemical engineer, he 
finds himself more at home in the lab 
than in the boardroom, using research 
($750,000 a year budget) as a growth 
catalyst, 

Boasting an unusually broad line of 
chemicals for its size, Harshaw is a 
major producer of fluorine derivatives 
for the petroleum, glass and metal in- 
dustries. He supplies metals, oxides and 
inorganic salts for use as catalysts in 
the synthesis of rubber, plastics and 
resins. Diversification is strengthened 
by distribution -of a line of laboratory 
apparatus and the commission sale of 
various chemical items, the two ac- 
counting for about one-third of total 
company sales. 

Selling at 7 or 8 times earnings, Har- 
shaw is traded over the counter (re- 
cent price: 39%). Always trying to keep 
a nice balance between research, expan- 
sion and diversification, Harshaw now 
has a modest expansion plan under 
way, centering upon hydro-fluoric pro- 
duction at Cleveland, and catalyst out- 
put at Elyria, Ohio, and Gloucester 
City, New Jersey. Necessary funds are 
coming from a $4 million convertible 
preferred issue. 

Earnings for year ending September 
30 were $4.97 per share, compared 
with $5.62 for 1950. Like other chem- 
ical outfits, Harshaw has been hit hard 
by taxes, which jumped from $3.75 a 
share in 1950 to $10.68 last year. 

William J. hopes to counter the tax 
collector by going into the very profit- 
able manufacture of antimony oxide at 
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HARSHAW’S BILL HARSHAW: 
broad shoulders and a broad line 


Gloucester City, and with production 
from a new, low-cost glycerine refining 
plant at the same Jersey site. 


WALTHAM WINDUP 


Wuen Watchman Teviah Sachs and his 
brother Gilbert stepped into manage- 
ment of foundering Waltham Watch 
Company in the spring of 1950, RFC 
agents warned Teviah that he was sim- 
ply “pouring his money down a sewer” 
and “had a hole in his head” besides. 
But buoyed up on war orders, Waltham 
recovered. Last month, holders of 510 
shares tromped into a Boston Federal 
court to ask dismissal of the latest in 
a series of Waltham reorganizations 
and to protest a subsidiary agreement 
whereby the Sachs would gain 32% vot- 
ing control of Waltham. 

They got little satisfaction. After re- 


viewing the story of Waltham’s misfor- 
tunes (Forses, Dec. 1, 1951, p. 23), 
the U. S. First Circuit Court of Appeals’ 
Chief Justice Magruder denied the 
minority appeal, seemingly cleared the 
last obstacle to consummation of the 
reorganization. 

Apparently unimpressed by the mi- 
nority claim that the Sachs are “out- 
siders” who have “benefited dispropor- 
tionately to their contribution,” Ma- 
gruder opined that “undoubtedly .. . 
employment of (this) experienced and 
competent person” was “fortunate.” 
“Sachs was the only person willing to 
agree to invest new money in the com- 
pany... (and) ... to contribute his 
managerial skill when the outlook was 
dim and discouraging. . . . He no doubt 
saw a chance to make a good thing for 
himself.” But, said the court, “Sachs 
played a vital part in preserving the 
debtor’s going concern value, to the 
aggrandizement of these appellants as 
well as the other stockholder interests. 
. . . It is beside the point to argue that 
Sachs was not actuated by selfless altru- 
ism.” Said Magruder in denying the ap- 
peal: “There’ would be little or no in- 
centive for persons to come forward 
with long-chance commitments in aid 
of a corporate reorganization . . . if the 
very success of the venture is taken as 
ground for denying its fruits to the 
one who is willing to make the specu- 
lation.” 

But, following the Circuit Court’s de- 
cision, other speculative interests ap- 
parently found. less incentive in Wal- 
tham’s reorganization plans; quotations 
of its stock fell from 3 to 2%. 


A MARATHON 
FOR THEIR MONEY 


Waite most of the paper world was 
turning a desk blotter green over in- 
come-cutting taxes, bare-pated chair- 
man “D. C. Everest gleefully unveiled 
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MARATHON MARKET HISTORY: 
Shaded area shows price range of com- 
bined common stocks of International 
Paper, Robert Gair, Kimberly Clark, 
Crown Zellerbach, Champion, and Un- 
ion Bag. Solid line shows yearly mid- 
points of Marathon. 


a 34% hike in fiscal 1951 earnings for 
Marathon Corporation last month. Net 
went up to $8.8 million from $6.5 mil- 
lion; sales rose from $68.2 million to 
$91.5 million. In his report for the year 
ended October, packager Everest also 
let it be known he will ask stockholders 
next week to up authorized common 
shares to 4 million from 1.3 million now 
outstanding. 

Of'the new certificates, present own- 
ers will get one-additional for every old 
share held; 400,000 will be marketed, 
“if satisfactory underwriting arrange- 
ments can be made.” For the other mil- 
lion shares, Everest has no plans, but, 
he said, they will be available for cor- 
porate purposes. 

Everest denies any major expendi- 
tures are in the wind for this year, but 
plenty of management moxie will be 
tapped to consolidate 1951 expansion. 
During that year, Marathon picked up 
a converting plant at Sunnyside, Wash.; 
bought a New York paper mill from 
St. Regis Paper; started a chlorine plant 
at Marathon, Ontario. In between 
times, company brass squeezed out a 
27.7% pre-tax profit margin. The cheer- 
ful chairman put his Canadian pulp 
output at 113,000 tons last year, prom- 
ised that in 1952 “it will produce con- 
siderably more.” 

Only exceptiog to 1952’s no-big- 
spending policy will be to provide 
whatever converting facilities are neces- 
sary to meet growing consumer de- 
mand. As money-making Marathon 
commorn recently sold at 60, nine times 
earnings—highest since a 1946 2-for-1 
split—Clark Everest credited boom re- 
sults to the “alertness and farsighted- 
ness” of management, i.e., Everest. 


OIL LINEUP 


Ir A SECURITY analyst were to put the 
Big Sixteen oil companies in a statisti- 
cal fractionator, which corporation 
would boil up to the top? 

The answer—to nobody’s surprise—is 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, biggest of 
the domestic oil producers. ForBEs 
“fractionator” (see tables) was simply 


a listing of the big sixteen according to 
six criteria. The six: (1) growth, meas- 
ured by percentage of asset increase 
from 1941 through 1950; (2) financial 
strength, measured by the average cur- 
rent ratio over the same decade; (3) 
return on investment, measured by the 
ten-year ratio of net income on book 
value; (4) management efficiency, mea- 
sured by the ratio of pre-tax profit to 
operating gross, also for 1941-50; (5) 
stability of earnings, as reflected in an- 
nual average profit margin deviation; 
(6) dividend liberality, as measured by 
the percentage of net paid out since 
1941. Raw figures for these criteria are 
shown in Table I; the same criteria are 
translated into a “composite ranking” 
in Table II. 

Table I lists the 16 oil companies 
alphabetically; Table II lists them in 
order of investor popularity, as deter- 
mined by times-earnings ratio (market 
price per dollar of estimated 1951 earn- 
ings). 

Six of the top eight oil producers, 
as determined by our statistical frac- 
tionator, command high prices in Wall 
Street, as reflected by higher-than-aver- 
age times-earnings ratios. But market 
price seems out of line with the finan- 
cial record in several cases: 

Sun, which ranks 14th, shows the 
second highest times-earnings ratio. A 
relatively closely-held stock (the Pew 
Memorial Foundation controls 20%), 
Sun’s high market valuation may partly 
reflect its scarcity on the Exchange. 

Union, which placed second in finan- 
cial strength and dividend liberality but 
very near the bottom in profits, both 
net and pre-tax, is priced higher on the 
basis of its earnings than Jersey Stand- 
ard, the list’s blue chip. Well-promoted 
Union has been a “psychological favor- 
ite” on Wall Street, a role which has 





CITIES SERVICE’S JONES: 
first in profits 


been stimulated by its much-discussed 
shale oil potential along the west coast. 

Tidewater, which ties Union for 10th 
place “on the record,” is rated third 
from the bottom times-earningswise. 
Second from bottom is Sinclair, which 
rates eighth on a composite basis and a 
dazzling third in asset growth since 
1941. Undoubtedly its low ratio of 
crude production to refinery capacity 
has a good deal to do with the apparent 
“cheapness” of Percy Spencer’s equity. 

Jersey Standard, which is No. 1 in 
composite ranking and no worse than 
sixth on any criterion, places no higher 
than the middle of the times-earnings 
list. The large proportion of its assets 
represented by overseas holdings (Cre- 
ole in Venezuela, Imperial in Canada, 
Aramco in the Middle East, among 
others) may temper Standard’s popu- 
larity in the market. 

The analysis upsets some widely held 
notions. Phillips and Gulf are far and 











I: OIL PERFORMANCES, 1941-50 
: 10-Year 10-Year 
% 10-Year Average 10-Year 10-Year Average 
Increase Average % Net Pretax Average % of Net 
in Assets Assetsto Incomeon Profitas% Profit Paidin Composite 
Compan: 1941-1950 Liabilities Book Value of Gross Deviation Dividends Ranking* 
Atlantic ....... 88 2.5 ip é 9.0 2.4 24.8 15 
Cities Service .. -—13 2.4 14.9 10.4 2.4 8.8 12 
Continental .... 87 2.2 14.7 14.5 2.6 41.2 6 
i cavkees ees 148 2.2 11.5 11.7 19 39.9 5 
ES 170 2.1 10.1 15.1 2.1 47.3 4 
lta «acbws 56 3.3 13.0 14.1 2.2 27.3 9 
Pt. + éasdénde 82 2.5 14.4 12.2 2.2 61.2 3 
Dd iibeg « 113 2.9 11.3 11.3 2.3 39.3 8 
Socony-Vacuum. 73 8.1 74 10.4 1.7 38.0 18 
Standard (Calif.). 89 3.1 10.5 19.2 2.6 51.0 7 
Standard (Ind.) . 79 2.9 8.4 13.6 16 37.1 11 
Standard (N.J.) . 90 8.2 14.4 16. 2.2 43.3 1 
a 88 25 11.8 7.3 2.6 21.2 14 
SD saa ohip'n bint » 108 3.6 10.7 15.4 28 46.0 2 
Tidewater ..... 37 2.9 12.1 11.5 1.7 38.6 10 
NE Rank <5 ce 86 3.4 7.3 10.2 2.3 56.8 10 
* Rank order of arithmetic averages of six criteria for each company. di} 
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PHILLIPS’ ADAMS: 
first in growth 


away the outstanding “growth” entities, 
with 170% and 148% ten-year incre- 
ments, respectively. Such old-line out- 
fits as Jersey Standard, Sun, and Texas 
show more growth over a decade than 
newly-popular growth babies like Con- 
tinental and Union. 

Financial strength doesn’t vary sig- 
nificantly: “weakest” outfit in this re- 
spect is Phillips, whose 2.1 current 
ratio would be considered adequate in 
almost any business. All alone in pre- 
tax profit margin is Standard California 
with 19.2%, but in net return on invest- 
ment Cities Service heads the list with 
14.9%. Continental, Shell, and Jersey 
Standard have also averaged more than 
a 14% return since 1941. Oddities: 
Cities Service, with the twelfth best 
record of pretax profit on gross revenue, 
nevertheless shows the best net return 
on investment. Sun’s pretax margin is 
no better than fifteenth, yet it’s return 
on investment is sixth on the list. 





CONTINENTAL’S McCOLLUM: 
first in the hearts of the market 


Biggest dividend payer is Shell, 
which has shelled out 61.2% of net dur- 
ing the ten-year period. Smallest payer: 
Cities Service, whose 8.8% average pay- 
out was occasioned by its long-drawn- 
out conversion from a public utility to 
a straight petroleum producer. 


SECONDARIES 


Smacxinc their lips over the chance to 
latch on to blue-chips or stocks in 
closely-held companies, bargain hunters 
gobbled up $200 million worth of sec- 
ondary offerings in 1951. These are 
large blocks of stock sold by wealthy 
investors or large institutions for tax 
purposes, estate liquidation, or portfolio 
elimination. They enable the owner to 
sell, at one fell swoop and at a fixed 
price, large blocks of shares that the 
stock market might not easily absorb. 
They also give the small, wide-awake 
investor an uncommon opportunity to 





Price per 
Dollar of 
1951 

Company Earnings 
Continental ....$13.28 8 10 
Gem cecéiccae. 1G 7 8 
Shell evee 10:30 10 7 
Bn: capweone 10.04 1 1l 
id abi 9.63 2 10 
ae 8.75 4 1 
eee 8.41 9 p 
Standard (N. J.). 8.34 5 4 
Standard (Calif.). 8.23 6 5 
YR aeeang 8.02 18 8 
Standard (Ind.) . 7.85 il 6 
Cities Service .. 7.21 15 9 
Socony-Vacuum. 7.02 12 5 
Tidewater ..... 6.71 14 6 
Sinclair ....... 6.66 8 6 
Atlantic ....... 6.41 z 7 





II: OIL RANKINGS, BASED ON 1941-50 


Financial Invest- 
Growth Strength ment 


*Rank order of arithmetic averages of six criteria for each company. 


Return on Pretax Liberality : 
Profit Earnings of Divi- Composite 
Margin Stability dends Ranking* 


2 5 8 7 6 
6 15 8 15 14 
8 8 5 1 8 
ll 4 4 4 4 
7 9 8 8 5 
9 8 9 5 2 
15 13 6 2 10 (tie) 
8 2 5 6 1 
10 1 8 8 7 
4 6 5 13 9 
12 7 1 12 11 
1 12 7 16 12 
14 12 2 ll 13 
5 10 2 10 10 (tie) 
8 11 6 9 8 
13 14 7 14 15 
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pick up shares that promise future 
price appreciation. 

As the big boys disgorge their hold- 
ings, often unwillingly, the small in- 
vestor gets a bigger market play. Wall 
Streeters still recall the Gulf Oil inci- 
dent. In 1946 the Mellon interests, who 
own about 40% of the stock, were 
forced to sell 399,860 shares at $63. 
Before it was split in mid-1951, Gulf 
was selling at $90. Before last year’s 
split, Pfizer Chemical was worth almost 
12 times the price at which an estate 
was forced to sell back in 1942. 

Mechanics of secondary offerings is 
simple. Anyone can ask an investment 
banking house to peddle his holdings. 
If the bankers think time and price are 
ripe, they'll do the job. The block is 
usually offered after the Exchange 
closes, at the prevailing market price. 
The owner sells at a discount, and the 
house allows its dealers a “concession” 
which is higher than the normal Stock 
Exchange commission. 

Size of recent offerings have gen- 
erally ranged from 5,000 to 120,000 
shares, though there have been bigger 
blocks put up for auction. Biggest in 
recent years was the sale of 400,000 
shares of Cone Mills (see Forses, 
December 15, 1951). Including 100,- 
000 shares for each of four large hold- 
ers, it marked Cone’s switchover from 
a family-held company to that of a 
Big Boarder. This was a practical, con- 
venient way to get wider distribution, 
and gave the small investor a chance to 
get aboard. 

Estates and institutional investors, 
however, provide a large share of sec- 
ondaries. Earlier this year, the Doheny 
family trust sold 200,000 shares of 
Union Oil, representing one-third of the 
total number received for the sale of 
California oil properties to Union. The 
money accrued to the trust funds of the 
five grandchildren of Edward L. 
Doheny, who held on to the remaining 
stock. 

Increasingly important users of sec- 
ondaries are institutional investors, who 
find them a convenient solution to some 
bothersome problems. They often have 
to jump in and out of the market with- 
out running prices up, or depressing 
them. Last August, Blue Ridge Mutual 
Fund, trying to get its portfolio into 
balance, asked Blyth & Co. to make a 
secondary distribution of 100,000 
shares of North American Co. It was 
oversubscribed in a short time, the stock 
getting broad distribution in small 
blocks. 

Secondaries first became prominent 
during the early, depressed ’30s, when 
markets were much thinner. The trend 
continued through the warring 40s, as 
the whiplash of steeper inheritance 
taxes forced estates to unload some of 
their gilt-edged investments. Last year, 





the roster of securities involved in the 
secondary parade cross-sectioned Amer- 
ican business: Standard Oil (Ohio), 
Distillers Corp.-Seagram, American Air- 
craft, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet, Gamble 
Skogmo, Louisville & Nashville, Smith 
Kline & French, Pacific Finance, Bell 
Aircraft, Johnson & Johnson. 

Most of ‘these issues were promptly 
oversubscribed. As it takes a lot of 
scrambling for the average investor to 
lay his hands on such shares, his best 
bet is to keep in close touch with his 
broker. 


HOT AIR HELP 


In Cuicaco last month where tempera- 
tures froze at ten below, passing poten- 
tial passengers were benumbed with 
the sight of American Airlines’ newest 
temptation to fly. Smiling in the simu- 
lated California sun, an obviously warm 
lady implied the air was even hotter 
out West, invited passersby to come 
with her by plane. 

With a hangarful of such come hith- 
er lures, president C. R. Smith revved 
up an estimated $12.8 million earnings 
($10.3 million in 1950) for his biggest 
domestic carrier, hauled 4,000,000 trav- 
elers 2,500,000,000 miles in 1951. 

To shake the snow faster in future, 
high-soaring Smith recently ordered 25 
newer, bigger, faster DC7s from Doug- 
las to make his growing fleet as attrac- 
tive (by 1954) as the sun goddess in 
the sarong. 


RAINBOW’S END 


FROM His sun-drenched office in Holly- 
wood, the 70-year-old inventor and im- 
pressario of color movies talked via 


AIRLINE PROMOTION IN CHICAGO: 
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TECHNICOLOR MARKET HISTORY: 

Solid line shows price range of Techni- 
color, Inc. Broken line shows market 
fluctuations of Cinecolor. 


phone with a Forses editor who sat 
hunched over a desk in winter-ridden 
New York City. “The public wants and 
will get all its movies in color,” pre- 
dicted thin-lipped Herbert T. Kalmus, 
president of Technicolor, Inc. “Color 
will improve any picture.” As an after- 
thought: “Except a bad story. Nothing 
can do much for a bad story.” 

The New England voice droned on 
to explain why Technicolor has recently 
offered its secrets to any movie studio: 
to push Hollywood into an era of all- 
out color. Hidden between the film- 
strips, however, is the real reason: a 
2%-year-old Government anti-trust suit 
against Technicolor Motion Picture 
Corp. In August of 1947, the Depart- 
ment of Justice began to show a dis- 
tinct dislike for Technicolor’s size, ac- 
cused Kalmus and company of hogging 
the making of color movies. Indig- 
nantly, Dr. Kalmus pointed to newcom- 
ers Cinecolor, Trucolor, Anscolor, who 
have crept in for pieces of the color 
cinema. The Attorney-General was not 
impressed, pointed to Technicolor’s 80% 
bite of all color films, ordered Techni- 
color to license over 100 patents to 
all comers on a royalty-free basis. The 
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big blow: Technicolor must make its 
“know-how” known to any licensee 
who pays a royalty under any of the 
patents. ‘ 

Six months after the Doctor's great 
show of “generosity,” there are still no 
takers. Massachusetts-born Kalmus has 
his own ideas on Hollywood’s hesitancy. 
“After all, it takes a big capital invest- 
ment to go into color movie work.” 
Then with a deliberate innocence: “And 
they know they would have to com- 
pete with us, eventually. Anyway, I 
don’t think it’s right that Technicolor 
should control the whole color film in- 
dustry.” As Dr. Kalmus’ memory re- 
turns: “And neither does the govern- 
ment.” 

The Technicolor bite gets bigger 
each year. In 1949, Dr. Kalmus made 
45 Technicolor movies, 75 in 1950, and 
79 last year. The 1952 prophecy from 
the executive-scientist is between 90 
and 100 films. Technicolor’s future is 
growing as bright as its films. 

Since 1915 and the quiet birth of 
Technicolor Motion Picture Corp., Dr. 
Kalmus has been doing most of the ex- 
perimenting with color film in the in- 
dustry (and making most of the 
money). Sales in 1950, the highest in 
Technicolor’s 35-year history: $23.4 
million, with a net of $2.2 million. 
(Runner-up Cinecolor had $1.3 million 
sales and a debt of $604,642.) Back in 
’17, Kalmus and his crew set up a lab- 
oratory in a railway car which they 
rolled down the tracks to ec maagen 
Florida. With a crude, single-lens, two- 
color camera they filmed the first color 
movie, “The Gulf Between,” starring 
Grace Darmond and Niles Welch. The 
“croquet champion of Cape Cod” 
blanches when he recalls the world 
premier at the Klaw & Erlanger The- 
atre*in New York City. “I had promised 
the engineers, the scientists, and the 
customers a rare treat.” The treat 
turned out to be a morass of color 
“fringes.” The villains wore halos and 
horses sported two tails, each a differ- 
ent color. The thoughtful doctor from 
Down East sums up the reaction: “Both 
the audience and the press were very 
kind but it didn’t . . . afford an explan- 
ation to our financial angels.” ‘ 

The glittering color extravaganzas of 
today are an ecstatic cry from the days 
when the two-color process (red and 
green) produced skies of green and 
faces of burnt orange. With “La Cuca- 
racha” in 1933, three colors (red, 
green, blue) appeared on the Holly- 
wood canvas, and Dr. Kalmus arrived 
at the end of the rainbow, pot of gold 
and all. 

Not one to rest on his rainbows, the 
ping-pong champion of Sunset Boule- 
vard keeps up to his horn rims in all 
kinds of research. (Technicolor owns 
300 employee-invented inventions.) 
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The biggest lab surprise: a one-year- 
old photographic system now used by 
all studios that cuts down the light 
needed for Technicolor to that used for 
black and white filming. Boasts the 
spare, six-foot Doctor: “A great saving 
in electricity and time. Why, it might 
save a fortune on a musical! At least 
$40,000!” Another research surprise 
that Kalmus may bubble about soon: 
the Geer color tube for TV, a Techni- 
color-RCA-Stanford Research Institute 
top-secret project. Also, conversion to 
non-inflammable film is “100% com- 
plete.” 

The one thing that will invariably 
ruffle the calm New England feathers 
of Dr. Kalmus is the “borrowing” of 
the trade-mark “Technicolor.” He in- 
vented the word in 1914, and he 
bristles and bellows if his baby is stuck 
on any product or picture that doesn’t 
come out of his white, palm-flanked 
Hollywood plant. 


ECA’S JUNKET 


A BLONDE, 38-year-old German indus- 
trialist gazed over Central Park from 
his room high in the swank St. Moritz 
and gratefully sighed, “Ya, American 
optimism. This is the greatest thing 
we are taking home from your ECA 
Conference.” Ernst August Teves, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the sprawling 
Teves Automotive Parts (factories in 
Berlin, Hanover, Frankfurt-am-Main, 
Donau-Eschingen) went on to talk 
about the reassurance of the Ameri- 
can industrialist’s assurance. “They all 
promised to help us for a long time to 
come. This is good . . . to know we are 
not alone,” smiled the blue-eyed, Har- 
vard-educated Prussian. Latest evi- 
dence of trans-Atlantic partnership: 
deal between Firestone Rubber and 
Phoenix Aktiengesellschaft of Hamburg 
to produce Firestone-type tires and 
tubes in Germany with Akron tech- 
niques and German engineers. 

Purpose of the ECA-sponsored jun- 
ket (euphemistically titled the “First 
International Conference of Manufac- 
turers”) was “to raise both civilian and 
defense productivity in the free world 
through quickening the exchange of 
ideas and experience between Euro- 
pean and American management.” 
Called “Operation Impact,” the name 
proved to be a slight misnomer before 
the tour ended. Youngest of the 296 
European executives from 18 countries*® 
who looked at U.S. factories and lis- 
tened to U.S. VIPs last month, Herr 
Teves flew back to the Fatherland with 
better morale but not much more 


“know-how.” The blame could be laid 





* The 296 own or manage 340 corpo- 
rations employing 2 million workers with 
an investment of $7 billion. 
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BRITISH EXECUTIVES IN DETROIT: 
the impact of Impact was negative 


to an American tradition that was fol- 
lowed ad absurdum: speed. “In less 
that two weeks, they expected us to 
see and study what should cover at 
least six weeks,” moaned the top man 
at the Teves Works. (Estimated sales 
at the six Teves factories from hydraulic 
brakes, valves, air conditioners, refrig- 
erators in 1951: $11 million.) 

For a fortnight, Europe’s business 
titans and tycoons were dined, wined, 
and preached at by their American op- 
posite numbers. The final summing-up: 
a lot more hot air than hot information. 
For several hundred thousand dollars 
in ECA money our European allies got 
more pep talks.than hep talks. ECA al- 
loted each delegate $12 a day for food 
and room plus free rail and plane trans- 
port while knocking around mills and 
plants in the Eastern half of. the U.S. 
The foreigners’ paid their own ocean 
fare. 

Ernst Teves was whisked through 
Carrier Corporation, Ford Motor, Chry- 
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sler Air Temp, American Brake Shoe 
Co., and Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Co., De- 
troit manufacturer of castings and 
brake drums. He described a typical 
tour: “In the limousines we arrive late 
at the factory and are rushed through 
the plant, because the president is wait- 
ing for us at the other end. There is 
no time to really study any one oper- 
ation. In many cases, a delegate stopped 
to watch a worker but had to break 
away to catch up with the ECA guide 
who was way ahead.” The boys from, 
overseas soon became resigned to the 
marathon and the “let’s-all-get-on-the- 
ball” spiels from executives patiently 
waiting in their paneled offices. Com- 
plained the impatient Teves as he 
paced the moss green rug in his hotel 
room: “Oh, Mein Gott! We got so tired 
of hearing the same thing. They were 
always—how do you say—blowing off!” 

The pilgrimage to the Ford plant got 
a prize for brevity. “We watched a 
movie on productivity and heard a most 
helpful speech. But we didn’t see any- 
thing,” sadly states the Frankfurter. 
“The same at Carrier . . . Whizz!” It 
was the trip to one company’s luxurious 
Employee Country Club that really sent 
the Continental sightseers into a fizz of 
envious frustration. One entire morning 
was spent on an elaborate tour of the 
lush Club which boasts every creature 
comfort and convenience: swimming 
pool, dining rooms, cafeterias, dance 
hall, locker rooms, 9- and 18-hole golf 
courses, bridle paths. The lushness was 
too bitter a pill for the less labor- 
minded Europeans to swallow. Spouted 
a Gallic emissary, “So reediculous! We 
could never afford such a splendor! Our 
taxes are too high!”¢ Groaned eager 
beaver Teves: “We had only an hour 
to see how typewriters are made.” 
Teves defended the Teuton’s care for 
his worker: “In Germany we have no 
such luxury, but we give our employees 
clean canteens, paid vacations and holi- 
days.” 

In VIP Teves’ itinerary (there were 
25 separate tours) the Dayton Malle- 
able Iron Co. was the only factory 
where the hurried German was allowed 
to tarry and take in facts. With fond 
memories Herr Teves reviewed the 
leisurely loitering: (1) before starting 
a top executive briefed the delegates 
on plant production figures; (2) the 
tour covered 3% hours with plenty of 
time for notes and double-takes; (3) 


+ Thereby demonstrating that one French- 
man’s flair for exclamation is better than 
his knowledge of cold facts. French cor- 
porate incomes are subject to a straight 
24%, while U. S. companies pay up to 82%, 
depending on EPT base. The French have 
an easier time on personal income taxes 
too: top Gallic rate is 60%, top U.S. cut 
is 87%. 








Only STEEL can do so manyjic 





nance-free for many years. 
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HIGH STEPPERS. These are not the legs of a giantess . . . but 
leg forms of U-S’S Stainless Steel used in the pre-boarding 
process of a nationally-famous hosiery mill. Stockings are 
slipped over these forms, then set to size and shape in a 
steam cabinet at 252°F. Stainless Steel forms prevent snag- 
ging of the hosiery, because even under rough handling and 
wide variations of temperature, the steel surface does not 
develop nicks or burrs, and it will stay smooth and mainte- 
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FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT STEEL 


The citizens of the United States use more steel than any other commodity 
except water.This year, American steel mills will produce the equivalent of 
almost 1400 pounds of steel for every man, woman and child in the nation! 


FUEL DUMP at a foreign base of the American Air Force. U.S. 
Steel is a leading maker of steel drums such as these for 
shipment and storage of military supplies . . . and also helps 
to supply great quantities of steel for other “musts” of the 
defense program. But because United States Steel is big, 
and still expanding its production facilities, it is able to 
make steel for many essential everyday uses, too. 
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ah tare, inet SSK OA Si d CITY CHILDREN, all too often, never see in the flesh the cows, 
eT : chickens, pigs, mice and other domestic animals that are 
commonplace to rural tots. In Pittsburgh’s new Children’s 
Zoo, these animals are on display, and attract thousands 
of small, delighted spectators every week. Shrubbery, 
walk-ways and borders are protected by famous Cyclone 
Fence, made by United States Steel. 


REVOLUTIONARY FARM IMPLEMENT does 3 jobs at once. If a 
farmer wants to plant a second crop, and still have his 
pasture grass undisturbed, this new machine will do it 
neatly. It seeds, fertilizes and renovates a pasture in a 
single operation, without plowing up and destroying 
established sod. Only steel can do so many jobs so well. 


ST LIFT4OCKS IN THE WORLD. These miter gates at the new 
McNary Dam on the Columbia River are reputed to be the highest 
it locks yet built. The lift is 92 feet, while the gates of themselves 
are almost 105 feet high, and have a total weight of 381 tons. These Re 
huge gates were fabricated and erected by United States Steel. 
odity 
lent of 
ation! 


listen to... The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 


NITED STATES STEEL Ayo Bisr. Bur Aner 


RRICAN BRIDGE .. AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE ond CYCLONE FENCE... COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL... CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL..GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING. . NATIONAL TUBE 
WELL SUPPLY . . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON . . UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS . . UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 
GUNNISON HOMES, INC. - UNION SUPPLY COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY - UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 
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Sa CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER 


CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 


——e NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY 





PRECEDING PERIODS 


DESIGNED BY PICKS, N.Y. 


Map shows business trend in 87 separate areas, each of which is an 
“economic unit” where conditions depend on the same key factors. 
The indexes reflect business as it was during the last week of Decem- 
ber. N.B.—Area indexes require a consistent movement for two months 
to register an improvement or a decline. 


THE ECONOMY 


Waite roaring blizzards and freez- 
ing cold helped knock 35 cities out 
of the advancing column last month, 
seven new ones moved in to pile up 
a total of 17. Only three, including 
rusting Raleigh, bowed to the eco- 
nomic weather to score declines. 
Country-wide, although advances 
were not spectacular, Forses Nation- 
al Index chalked up a balmy busi- 
ness breeze as it climbed to 3% over 
December, 1950. If the sun seems 
to shine a little less brightly for 
tradesmen than it did in the heart of 
last year’s scare-buying heat-wave, 
it is by no means clouded over. Still 
spotty in its effect, defense spend- 
ing is being felt more strongly in 





Ten Best Cities 
(Percent Gain Over Last Year) 


more places. Even troubled Detroit's 
economic storm appears to be tem- 
porary. 

In Columbus, Fort Wayne, Al- 
bany, and Cleveland, machinery, air- 
craft and government work of all 
kinds led the advance. In Minneap- 
olis, money from a spurt in construc- 
tion boosted the month’s results. 
Memphis augmented cotton mill ac- 
tivity with a small number of de- 
fense orders. 


Los Angeles’ trade tumble looked 
less menacing for the aircraft and 
shipping center than a construction 
slowdown and meat-packing lag in 
Omaha. For Cheyenne and Boise, 
the climate—both real and economic 
—was cold. Business was snowed 
under. 


Zone Indexes 
(Percent Gain from Corresponding 








Tucson; Ariz. (6).............- 15% Months Last Year) 
eS a eee ll Oct. Nov. Dee. 
Senin. Te May BPs os ca deneovs 1l New England ..... 0% —1% 1% 
SNE CI ov ocxdwekbaccees ll Middle Atlantic ... 2 5 4 
ER ns ocusbdeinabece ae 10 Midwest ......... ‘0 2 2 
Denver, Colo. (5)............0.. 0 2 6 4 
Charleston, W. Va. (2)......... 10 South Central ..... 8 7 5 
| 10 # North Central ..... 1 4 1 
District of Columbia. ........... 9 Mountain ........ 7 12 5 
SLE: cavccecccveseeese 9 ER iad diel. wits 2 7 0 
(In parentheses: number of successive NATIONAL j 

months listed in this column. ) + ae 2% 5% 8% 
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in the upstairs offices there was plenty 
of time for a big question period. E.g., 
“What temperatures do you pour at?” 
“What per cent of sulphur do you use?” 
During cocktails and lunch there were 
more questions and more answers for 
the happy Europeans. “We even dis- 
cussed race relations with the manage- 
ment,” gurgled Teves. “We were most 
surprised to learn that the company 
sometimes puts Negro supervisors in 
charge of white workers.” 

While Teves and most of his col- 
leagues admitted they came off the 
tour with only a*sketchy knowledge of 
American technical “know-how,” they 
did pick up some good info on the way 
our workers and bosses get along. The 
husky German industrialist marveled 
at the first-name basis between our 
labor and management; the flood of 
“human relations” literature we pour 
over our workers; the formal classes 
for explaining the economics of capital- 
ism to labor (e.g., well-attended at 
Carrier, Inland Steel, Republic Steel); 
the way an employee can carry a gripe 
up to the company president. More 
skeptically, they listened to the facts 
on stock options for employees and 
profit-sharing. Both are almost unknown 
in Europe. Bald, horn-rimmed Swede 
Carl Jacobsson stiffly dismissed the idea 
of dividing the cream: “Profit-sharing 
. . . has been rejected by the employers 

. often even by the workers. It is 
not regarded as a suitable method of 
introducing incentives in production.” 

The factory facts that got across 
could be boiled down to two words: 
scientific analysis. The visitors went 
home determined to cut out the waste 
movement, the red tape, the bad divi- 
sion of labor in their plants. (Europe's 
assembly lines are nearly three times 
slower than U.S.’s because most work- 
ers do several jobs, do not specialize 
like the Americans.) 

Big question in the minds of all the 
home-winging delegates was: “Can we 
introduce the American methods of pro- 
duction into our factories when we are 
just now getting on our feet?” Delegate 
Ernst Teves feels that sudden, radical 
changes may throw European produc- 
tion backwards, may upset workers who 
are not used to the “American equality 
treatment.” The cost to replace obsolete 
machinery with new and to re-arrange 
some of the old would be terrific. 

Another question: “Did the Confer- 
ence remove preconceived European 
impressions (Hollywood-given) ft 
American luxury and vulgarity?” Teves 
is doubtful that it did. “After all, we 
stayed in first-class hotels, traveled in 
private roomettes, were entertained in 
the wealthiest homes. I’m afraid my 
countrymen still think most. Americans 
are rich. They really saw only one side 
of your life.” 
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NEW IDEAS 





No More Corrosion 


There’s a new feature in the General 
Quick Air Fire Guard—" a sure action 
corrosion arrestor” which is said to 
purify the liquid in the extinguisher and 
eliminate corrosion, making this “the 
only one-quart vapo-liquid extinguisher 
in the world” with an interior sure to be 
free from corrosion. Both the Board of 
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Railway Commissioners and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission have given 
their approval (General Pacific Corp., 
1501 Washington Boulevard, Los An- 
geles 21, Calif.). 


“Safe Lite” 


Should current fail, a new lantern will 
work on its own batteries. (Lamp must 
be plugged into any 110 Volt A.C. out- 
let; D.C. units also available). Safe-lite 
has a 4% in. long-range reflector and is 
powered on two standard 1% Volt No. 6 
dry cell batteries. It is also available 
with “burglar” alarm buzzer unit (Uni- 
Ventions Co., 67th St. and Park Ave., 
New York 21, N. Y.). 


“e 


« «+ Out damn spot ee Pe 

No odor, no discoloration, no rings 
are left, allegedly, by this new spot re- 
mover intended for cleaning clothes, 





hats, carpets, upholstery, etc. Made 
of five different chemicals, and “thor- 
oughly serated for instant fragmentation 
upon contact with the spot,” Janie Spot 
Eraser acts entirely through absorption. 
Available in Five-and-Ten and depart- 
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ment stores in both pocket and house- 
hold size (Aeroxon Sales Co., 130 West 
42 St., New York 36, N. Y.). 


Purified Air 


Announcement has been made that 
the Cambridge Absolute Air Filter, 
originally produced only for the Atomic 
Energy Commission, has been put on 
the commercial market and is now 
available in quantity. Tested for 
99.95% efficiency, the filter is said to 
remove dust, smoke, fumes, radioactive 
and other microscopic particles below 
three-tenths of a micron (3/250,000 of 
an inch in diameter). The manufacturer 
recommends its use in radioactive proc- 
esses, pharmaceutical plants, optical 
works, laboratories, hospitals, and 
chemical plants. The filters are pro- 
duced in five sizes from 15 to 850 cfm., 
with life expectancy ranging from one 
to three years (Cambridge Corporation, 
350 South Geddes Street, Syracuse, 
N. Y.). 


Kant Lash 


For the angler, a new casting device 
said to put an end to all back-lash, and 
make anti-back-lash breaks unnecessary. 





Greater distance and accuracy are said 
to be obtainable with the new reel 
adapter claimed to fit 98 per cent of all 
reels, and installed in a matter of sec- 
onds (Rene-Craft Products, 3 Owen’s 
Building, Wilmette, IIl.). 


Circuit Tester 


This is a new pocket-size tester, to 
determine the continuity of circuits and 
to identify wires between terminals and 
in multi-wire cables. No need for live 
wire connections during testing, power 
being provided from its pen-lite bat- 
teries; testing can be doné in noisy 
areas, for a signal light indicator illumi- 
nates point of contact, and only one 
hand is required for operation, leaving 
the other free for handling diagrams and 
the like. Equipped with a four-foot 
cord and an alligator clip, the whole 
Ideal Continuity Tester is no larger 
than a pen-lite flashlight (Ideal Indus- 












CLARK 


EQUIPMENT 


FOR MATERIALS HANDLING 


You multiply many times 
the work that men alone 
can do, and get better satisfied 
men—by installing CLARK 
materials handling machines. 
You cut down accidents, 
double or triple storage capacity 
and make substantial savings. 
It’s the simple, sound, 
wholly practical way to 
compensate for the 
manpower shortage. 
Consult the CLARK dealer 
—see the Yellow Pages 
of Phone Directory; 

or write us. Clark 
Equipment Company, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 


Products of CLARK EQUIPMENT 


TRANSMISSIONS — AXLES AXLE HOUSINGS for 
Trucks, Buses, Industrial and Farm Tractors — FORK- 
UFT TRUCKS—POWERED HAND TRUCKS AND INDUS- 
TRIAL TOWING TRACTORS for Materials Handling. 













HUNDREDS OF NEW 


PROFIT SOURCES 


yours todayin 
the New 1952 


treasury of 


“NEW PRODUCTS 
AND SERVICES” 


This exciting new Journal of Com- 
merce 80-page handbook lists and de- 
scribes 1,000 new money-making lines 
by 750 manufacturers. Yours to use, 
sell, produce or compete with. Get 
your copy now—then follow the daily 
“New Products” rene whoa in The Jour- 
nal of Commerce. Your copy sent free 
with trial subscription of J-of-C—10 
weeks for only $5, a saving of $2.50. 

Mail coupon now—keep track of new 
profit sources. 

oe Le A a | TS 


Journal of fommerce 


53 Park Row, New York 15, N. Y. 


Send me the J. of C. for the next 10 weeks plus 
my copy of “New Products and Services.” 
Check for $5 is enclosed. 


Name 
Address 
City. 

















tries, Inc., Sycamore, IIl.). 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Head Office * 55 WALL STREET + New York 


67 Branches in Greater New York 


55 Branches Overseas 





Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1951 











ASSETS 

Cash, Gold and Due from Banks. . $1,461,560,755 
United States Government Obligations. ...... 1,585,733,526 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies........ 25,856,463 
State and Municipal Securities.......... 510,347,675 
Other Securities. . 106,839,994 
Loans and Discounts. , eee 2,088,757,343 
Real Estate Loans and Securities. Sa cm 28,102,101 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances. .... 29,919,003 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank...... 9,000,000 

Ownership of International Banking 
Corporation. . 7,000,000 
Bank Premises. 29,162,719 
Items in Transit with Branches. . 24,863,064 
Ee es cae cok kee ote pee 2,721,022 
ESE ee lhl ll 








LIABILITIES 
Deposits. . se cccccce. ©59442,946,549 
Liability on . Acceptances and Bills. $44,567 ,139 


Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 





folio. . de le eee ene «. OCS 31,574,858 
Due to Penien Central oaks St caine wig gral anh 11,538,800 
(In Foreign Currencies) 
Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 
. Income. 19,178,611 
Jnterest, Taxes, ‘Other Accrued d Expenses, ete. 36,366,874 
Dividend. pcbilee veins 3,312,000 
Capital. . Wew " $144,000,000 
(7,200, 000 Shares—$20 Par) 
Surplus. . Leeecsecese « RESO 
Undivided Profits. 64,945,973 364,945,973 
| a ae ree 








Figures of Overseas Branches are as of December 23, 1951. 


$357,619,275 of United States Government Obligations and $12,105,600 of 
other assets are deposited to secure $271,854,693 of Public and Trust Deposits 
and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 





Affiliate of The National City Bank of New York for separate 
administration of trust functions 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 


Head Office: 22 William Street, New York 
Capital Funds $31,009,629 





We shall be glad to send a complete copy of the 1951 ‘‘Report to Shareholders’’ 
of THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK and the CITY BANK FARMERS 
TRUST COMPANY to anyone who requests it. 





DIRECTORS 


WM. GAGE BRADY, JR. 
Chairman of the Board 


W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 
Chairman of the Executive 
Committee 
‘HOWARD C. SHEPERD 
President 


SOSTHENES BEHN 
Chairman, International 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation 


CURTIS E. CALDER 
Chairman of the Board, Electric 
Bond and Share Company 


EDWARD A. DEEDS 
Chairman of the Board, The 
National Cash Register 
Company 


CLEVELAND E. DODGE 


Vice-President, Phelps Dodge 
Corporation 


L. M. GIANNINI 
President, Bank of America 
National Trust and Savings 
Association 


JOSEPH P. GRACE, JR. 
President, W. R. Grace & Co. 


WILLIAM H. HOOVER 
President, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company 

AMORY HOUGHTON 
Chairman of the Board, 
Corning Glass Works 

ROGER MILLIKEN 


President, Deering, Milliken & 
Co. Incorporated 


FREDERICK B. RENTSCHLER 
Chairman, United Aircraft 
Corporation 

GERARD SWOPE 
Honorary President, General 
Electric Company 

REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
Williamsville, New York 


ROBERT WINTHROP 
Robert Winthrop & Co. 


BOYKIN C. WRIGHT 
Shearman & Sterling & Wright 
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Rushing to ultimate disaster 


ARE CERTAIN basic American industries, under 
Government lash, rushing towards expansion at a 
rate which foreshadows ultimate depression, 
disaster? 

It can reasonably be taken for granted that 1952 
will witness establishment of near-peak employ- 
ment, at wages which will insure notable general 
business activity, but accompanied by poorer net 
profits and disbursements to shareowners. 

But these skyrocketing statistics should be se- 
riously pondered in regard to the probable effect 
upon our longer-term outlook, taking into con- 
sideration the prospect that, in the absence of all- 
out war, gigantic defense expenditures will recede 
within the next couple of years. 

SteeLt—In the last 10 years productive capacity 
has soared from approximately 84,000,000 short 
tons to fully 104,000,000 tons last year, and is now 
estimated at some 107,000,000 tons. 

ALuMINUM—Up from less than 310,000 short 
tons in 1941, to almost 850,000 last year, with 
productive capacity today on the edge of 900,000 
tons, a gain of almost 200%. 

CrupeE Omm-—Production has ballooned from 
1,402,000,000 barrels a decade ago to about 
2,245,000,000 as of today, an increase of 60%. 

E.ectriciry—Public consumption has jumped 
from 165,000,000,000 kilowatt hours in 1941 to 
over $70,000,000,000 currently. Productive ca- 
pacity meanwhile has almost doubled during this 
period. 

Natura. Gas—Output here also has more than 
doubled, from 4,000,000,000 cubic feet in 1941 to 
almost 10,000,000,000 in 1950. 

RusBER—This industry has expanded to such an 
extent that supplies of natural and synthetic rubber, 
manufacturers declare, promise shortly to exceed 
demand, notwithstanding that 1951 sales amounted 
to the record-smashing total of $5,000,000,000. 
Already certain types of synthetic rubber are in 
surplus supply. 

INDUSTRIAL PRopuctTioN—Total has been going 
up by leaps and bounds—by 10% last year over 
1950, by 25% over 1949, and has exceeded every 
other year except the two peak war years, while, 
observes the National City Bank of New York, 
“total output of goods and services in real terms, 
has been larger than even in the peak year 1944,” 
and, of course, the dollarwise figure has been 
unprecedented. 

CariraL ExpPENpDITURES—The same _ authority 
points out: “The investment in plant and equip- 
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ment, allowing for higher prices, appears to have 
approximately equalled 1948, the previous record 
year. The volume of construction has been about 
the same as in 1950, and with that exception, the 
highest in history.” 

Home Buripinc—Since 1944 the number of 
home units built has equalled the entire decade 
of the 30s. 


Defense Spending Kiting 


Between the end of 1950 and of 1951 deliveries 
of armaments almost tripled, reaching nearly 
$2,000,000,000 monthly. From June, 1950, to the 
end of last October, more than $55,000,000,000 in 
military contracts were placed, with deliveries ex- 
ceeding $15,000,000,000. Year-end official records 
have not yet been compiled, but the Office of 
Defense Mobilization states that the latest figures 
will be very much greater in both instances. 

What havoc is defense spending wreaking upon 
our national finances? Cites the Republican 
National Committee: 

On June 80, 1952 (the end of fiscal year 1952) 
Harry Truman will have been President for 7% years. 
In those 74% years, Truman’s Administration will have 
collected from the American people a total of twice 
the amount taken by the Roosevelt Administration in 
12 years, and more than three times the amount 
collected in 144 years by all Presidents put together 
prior to Franklin Roosevelt. 

In actual figures, Truman’s total tax bite in 7% years 
will be $310,000,000,000, as against Roosevelt’s $155,- 
000,000,000 in 12 years, and only $91,00,000,000 
for all previous 30 Presidents in American history— 
$310,000,000,000 in seven years against $245,000,000,- 
000 in 156 years. ... 

Truman’s spending record in 74 “postwar” years will 
nearly match Roosevelt’s [2-year record: $352,000,- 
000,000 by June 30, 1952, compared with Roosevelt’s 
$356,000,000,000, and a total of $467,090,000,000 for 
all spending in U. S. history up to the day Harry 
Truman took over. 

These figures are shocking, cause one to shudder. 

The American people are showing more sense 
than the Administration: they have been pulling in 
their spending horns, have been increasing their 
savings. ‘Savings bank deposits last year rose better 
than $800,000,000, to approximately $21,000,000,- 
000, an all-time high. Total life insurance now 
stands at the new level of $263,000,000,000, a 
gain of fully $100,000,000,000 since the end of 
World War II. 

Voters next November will have opportunity to 
register their approval or disapproval of Truman’s 
squandermania. —B. C. Forses. 














Forecast 


1952 


We 
Disagree 


‘We disagree with bearish forecasts. We predict 
«@ substantial rally in 1952. You will be interested 
in knowing our reasons for this prediction, based 
en 53 statistical market series whose forecasting 
value is graphically measured. 


Not all stocks will advance in 1952. Many may be 
ly lower six months from now. Whether stocks 

advance or decline, will depend on many factors in 

addition to earnings, dividends and yields. 


EARNINGS 
DIVIDENDS 
VIELDS 


Many people judge a stock as strong 
or weak, solely on the basis of yields- 
earnings-dividends. 

How many times have you bought a 
“strong” stock—just before it reacted 
sharply? How many times have you 
sold a “weak” stock—just before it 
advanced spectacularly P 

You might avoid these timing errors, 
if in addition to price-value you watch 
each stock’s market action. 


MARKET ACTION 


Tells You WHEN to Buy and 
WHEN to Sell 
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Urgent! Check your stock's 
market action NOW. 


The list above is but a few of the many issues 
whose market action we have graphically analyzed. 
You can see from this graphic analysis which 
stocks are too high and should be avoided in 1952. 
And which stocks signal much higher Prices. 


To acquaint you with our service, i 
7 market action analysis of the ove sian ana 
many additional issues. Send only $1 to cover costs 
~ ame oo = send only $5 with this ad for 
lour-w ria u iption, including sani 
—<¥% 2% ae eg ~, Stock Guide 
ive issues, 7 
Look Inside the Market.” ss 


Address Dept. F-12. New inquirers only. 
INC. 


P. O. Box 986, G.P.0., New York 1, N. Y. 








INVESTMENT POINTERS 


by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 





Preferred stocks for income 


NuMEROUs inquiries have been received 
from readers who are greatly concerned 
with increasing their income to meet 
the high cost of living. 

In my opinion, because of the decline 
in the prices of leading preferred stocks 
(due to the rise in money rates) in the 
last year, the average person is justified 
in withdrawing funds from his savings 
account (which now generally pays 2% 
interest), or selling long-term 24% Gov- 
ernment bonds and investing this mon- 
ey in a diversified list of these stocks. 

I present herewith a list of highest- 
grade preferred stocks, all traded on the 
New York Stock Exchange. It will be 
noted that the yield is around 4 per 
cent. Also note the big decline in price 
in the last two years. It seems to me 
that when an investor can obtain 4 to 
4%% on the preferred stock of a leading 
company, such as du Pont or General 
Motors, he is not taking much risk. 
Certainly, if past experience is any 
guide, there is little chance of dividend 
omissions on the stocks in this list. If 
the time should come when dividends 
are omitted on the preferred stocks of 
du Pont, General Motors, Eastman, etc., 


well—I'd hate to think where Govern- 
ment bonds would be selling at that 
time. All the companies listed below 
are very strong financially, and divi- 
dends have been earned by a wide 
margin. Incidentally, the life insurance 
companies are owners of preferred 
stocks in this list. 

I believe the companies mentioned 
are well known to the investing public, 
but in case some readers are not famil- 
iar with some of these companies, a 
description might be useful. 

American Can is the leading man- 
ufacturer of tin cans and receptacles of 
all kinds; American Smelting is a lead- 
ing factor in the smelting and refining 
of copper and other non-ferrous metals. 
Consolidated Gas is the Baltimore utili- 
ty. Corn Products’ “Karo” and other 
products are well known. Diamond 
Match makes most of the matches we 
use. Duquesne is the Pittsburgh utility. 
Endicott Johnson is a leading man- 
ufacturer of shoes. General Mills is a 
leading manufacturer of flour, etc. Na- 
tional Lead is a leading producer of 
white lead, used in paints, etc., and has 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 37) 





High-Grade Preferred Stocks 


Annual 


Dividend 
Name Rate 
American Can ........... $7.00 
American Smelting & Ref... 7.00 
American Tobacco ....... 6.00 
Cons. Gas Elec. Lt. & Pwr. 4.00 
Corn Products Refining... . 7.00 
Diamond Match ......... 1.50 
Dow Chemical ........... 4.00 
Du Pont de Nemours ...... 4.50 
Du Pont de Nemours ...... 8.50 
Duquesne Light ......... 1.87% 
Eastman Kodak .......... 6.00 
Endicott Johnson ......... 4.00 
General Millis ...........- 5.00 
General Motors .......... 5.00 
General Motors .......... 3.75 
International Harvester... . 7.00 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco. . 7.00 
National Biscuit ......... 7.00 
National Lead ........... 7.00 
National Lead ........... 6.00 
Newberry (J. J.) Co....... 3.75 
Norfolk & Western Ry..... 1.00 
Pacific Telephone & Tel... . 6.00 
Philadelphia Electric ...... 3.80 
Reynolds Tobacco ........ 3.60 
EE. vnice-sivice sos sie 3.40 
Sterling Drug ............ 3.50 
a, a 4.50 
Union Pacific Railroad .... 2.00 
Westinghouse Electric .... 3.80 


High 
Recent Current Last Call 
_ Price Yield Two Years Price | 
166% 4.2% 190 not 
143 49 169% not 
182% 45 158 not 
98% 4.1 108% 105 
166% 4.2 187% not 
33% 3.8 37 34 
100 4.0 111% 110 
112% 4.0 127% 125 
93 3.8 106% 107 
45 4.2 54% 52% 
156% 3.8 190 not 
94 4.2 104% 100 
118 4.2 129% 123 
119 4.2 127% 120 
94 4.0 106% 105 
159% 44 181 not 
159 44 187 not 
162% 43 186 not 
169 4.2 185% not 
134% 4.4 159 not 
93 4.0 105% 102% 
25 4.0 28% not 
132% 4.5 152 not 
91% 4.1 106% 108 
83% 43 99% 101% 
88 3.9 102 104% 
90 3.9 104% 103% 
115% 3.9 122 115 
46 43 54 not 
93% 4.0 105% 103 
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YES—THE 1952 GOLD STOCK BOOM 
SHOULD MAKE QUICK FORTUNES 


The most important factor in the life 
of the individual, next to good health, 
must be his financial well being. With 
economic independence, he can develop 
personality, improve his way of life and 
distinguish himself as an individual. 

In the development of personal eco- 
nomic security, we consider the stock 
market of primary importance. It may 
reasonably be looked upon as the short- 
cut to financial success. At least, it 
affords a direct way to affluence. 


The experience of half a century has 
enabled us to work out a scientific for- 
mula for fortune building. Success over 
many years has proved that knowing 
what to buy and when to buy and sell is 
the secret of quick fortune building. It is 
far better to know the time to sell to the 
false optimists and the time to buy from 
the misguided pessimists than it is to be 
familiar with market theories. 

Years of conspicuous success for clients 
has built us pre-eminent recognition for 
our long-term market profits. That is why 
worried investors write from many parts 
of America to get the “Stock Market 
Appraisements” we formerly syndicated 
nationally on financial pages under the 
heading, “ROYSTONE SAYS.” 

Our newspaper followers realized that 
when and what to buy and sell is about 
all one needs to know about the stock 


most far-seeing 
future,” sent free to his 
“27 Safety 





W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Who, from devoting many years building fortunes 
for investors, wrote “‘America Tom ”* called 


personal 
Rules’ for investors and traders. 


of our growth situations we recommend 
for substantial income and rapid growth. 
While they await opportunities like we 
now see in the gold stocks they need in- 
struction to protect them from the dan- 
gers of ill advised speculation. 


GROWTH FIRST — THEN DIVIDENDS 


One of the most prevalent fallacies 
that distorts the judgment of the average 
investor is the idea he can buy at any 
time and be sure of a profit. He has 
slight knowledge of the economic and 
investment cycles. He knows next to 
nothing about growth values. He does not 
realize the great number of stocks listed 
that are in a natural stagnation. He 
does not know how few are impulsed by 
special advantages such as will be the 
case in the gold stocks. 

Thinking realistically, we must agree 
that fortunes are built from small funds 
only through far-sighted specializing, not 
through diversification. A few poor selec- 
tions destroy the gains of years. Funds 
were greatly increased when our clients 
bought a pre-reorganization bond that 
doubled in price at seventy and sold to 
buy an oil stock at six that went to 
nineteen. A recent discovery at ‘six has 
already advanced to twelve and our gold 
research preparation should produce even 
greater fortune-building results. 


Orrow, 
= for the 
ents with his 





market. No wonder Wall Street is so 
anxious to keep in contact with our recommendations. 

is demand from everywhere for our reliable guidance on 
when and what to buy forced us to publish our comments in 
inexpensive weekly bulletins. 

To buy and hold long-term growth situations before the public 
recognizes their potential values largely eliminates the hazards 
of speculation. Now, thanks to the discovery made while evalu- 
ating fundamental psychological factors found in the Roystone 
Heavy Industry formula, we are enabled to detect the difference 
between distribution and accumulation, to tell the correct time 
to buy and sell. We follow the fundamentals that make for 
profits. Currently, we are preparing for the next gold stock 
boom sparked by the raise in the price of gold. We are explor- 
ing the field to uncover the issues that show the greatest fortune- 
building potentials for that event. 

Without such preparation for the future, the average investor 
never has a profit chance. Instead of building up a fortune in 
a few years, he sees his funds shrink. Unfortunately, investors 
and traders are equally victims of popular sentiment. They buy 
when they should sell and sell when they should buy. To pro- 
tect clients against these errors, we developed our 27 Safety 
Rules for Investors and Traders. 

Today, we realize we have reached a condition in our economy 
that puts too many investments under shrinkage pressure and 
so have no growth futures. Investors should not seek dividends 
at the expense of fortune-building growth values. 

To protect our clients, we continually caution, “It is folly to 
gamble.” We buy values, not the market averages. In order to 
protect clients from getting funds frozen in “stocks having ex- 
cellent past dividend records” we select growth values in their 
infancy. Buying special situations, long-term growth possibilities 
independent of general conditions, makes all the difference be- 
tween failure and fortune-building. 

Naturally, the long trend turning points are essential to the 
investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear market” is 
the one guarantee of security. Waiting and watching for growth 
values has built most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. 
It would require pages of space to reprint the hundreds of letters 
of gratitude from longstanding clients now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
lating fortunes, who welcome technical data- and a diagnosis 


The only sure fortune-building is done 
through such fund enhancement research. That alone will offset 
inflation. That, and fortune-building requirements, calls for at 
least a fifty per cent fund gain each year. Instead, the great 
majority of investors see their cash values shrink each year. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated his “Comments” said: 


“What ‘Roystone Says...’ is respected by the best in Wall 
Street, from the small speculator to the largest investment trusts. 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market. 
With a truly remarkable record in earlier years, while writing 
for this service he has foreseen all the important market 
changes. 

“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 

We earnestly believe there is a tremendous need for honest 
investment and business guidance. Such assistance can be de- 
rived only from factually appraising future investment oppor- 
tunities in the light of political and social trends. Without such 
guidance, there is small hope for the individual in his quest fér 
financial independence. Too many keep guessing until they 
guess themselves into poverty. 


THE HUNDREDS OF LETTERS OF GRATITUDE AND PRAISE 

FROM: OUR THOUSANDS OF HAPPY CLIENTS LIVING 

ALL OVER AMERICA AND THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
WOULD FILL VOLUMES 


Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service to re- 
place our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for the 
present, is only twenty-five dollars, or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 

Remember, knowing when and what to buy is the secret of 
safety and success in fortune-building in Wall Street. When you 
send check for $25.00 be sure to ask for “America Tomorrow,” 
those famous 27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders, our 
latest analysis of the gold situation. W. H. ROYSTONE, 
Forest Hills 8, Long Island, N. Y. (Instituted 1931.) Midtown 
consultation appointment, $25. 
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Any Questions? 


O.K., our neck is out. We don’t know all 
the answers on stocks and bonds — and 
don’t pretend to. 

But we’ve always felt that the more people 
know about the stock market and invest- 
ing, the better it is for them, for us, and 
the whole country, too. 

That’s why we'll try to answer amy ques- 
tions you may have about our business . . 
That’s why we've repeatedly published an 
advertisement called “What Everybody 
Ought to Know About This Stock and 
Bond Business.” 

In it we answer the most common ques- 
tions we get asked . . . cover everything 
from what stocks are and why you should 
buy them, to how much they cost, why 
prices change, and what dividends they pay. 
If you'd like a free copy of “What Every- 
body Ought to Know About This Stock 
and Bond Business” in pamphlet form— 
just ask for it. 

Or if you’ve got any questions of your 
own—about the business in general, about 
particular securities, or about your own 
investments—just ask those, too. 

We'll do our best to answer them without 
charge of any kind. Simply write— 


Department SD-1 


MERRILL Lyncu, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 


PROFITS—WHETHER 
BULL OR BEAR MARKET 


Patience and a determination to follow a 
sound set of rules is a procedure that will 
produce consistent worthwhile profits in the 
stock market year after year. Curtiss Dahl 
in his new book, “CoNnsISTENT PROFITS IN 
THE STocK MARKET,” presents the results 
of extensive research to develop a simple 
procedure to insure one being in on all ma- 
jor stock price moves whether up or down. 
The first half of the book explains and illus- 
trates the procedure. The second half gives 
the record of profits on dozens of different 
stocks from 1935 to 1951.. For EXAMPLE, 
ADMIRAL RApIO GAVE 585% pRoFiT IN 11 
MONTHS TIME; PARAMOUNT PICTURES, 
220% proFit In 10 MONTHS. Write for free 
descrigtive literature. You will never re- 
gret it. Book may be bought with 5 day 
examination period with full refund if not 
satisfied. .Write Tri-State Offset Co., 
817-M Main St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


For PROFIT 


COMPLETE stock market management. Substantial 
gains since origin, 1947. You choose goal, follow 
constant guidance. 











Six week TRIAL, new clients - - - - - $5 
Others, latest weekly bulletin - - - - - $2 
a yy TRADERS ANALYSIS 

x 244, San Diego 5, California 


GET IT —USE IT! 








USED BY THOUSANDS OF INVESTORS! 


Read| “THE CHARTCRAFT METHOD of 
POINT and FIGURE TRADING” 


A complete textbook outlining a practical method that 
reduces stock market trading to a mechanical science. 
$5 acopy WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
from 315 W. 35th St. New York {, N. Y. 


MARKET OUTLOOK 





Faiure of the year-end rally to carry 
the D-J industrial and rail averages to 
new highs for 1951 provided another 
adverse technical probability for the 
market to struggle with during 1952. 
On the basis of previous technical 
history the probabilities are now 
against the averages, during the first 
quarter of 1952, exceeding their 1951 
highs. 

Moreover, past experience indicates 
a high probability that the November 
lows will be broken during the first 
half of the current year. 

All by themselves, these probabili- 
ties are no more important than was 
the technical probability calling for an 
October-November reaction. This re- 
action did not amount to much. Many 
observers regarded it as a normal tech- 
nical correction that would be followed 
rather quickly by a resumption of the 
major advance. New highs in the aver- 
ages were generally expected either 
before the end of the year or during 
the early part of 1952. 

The longer-range importance of the 
October-November reaction was the in- 
dication that the market was following 
technical rather than economic proba- 
bilities. In October the market missed 
its first opportunity to prove that the 
February-September divergence be- 
tween breadth and price trends, unlike 
a similar divergence in 1929, had no 
major significance as far as the stock 
market was concerned. 

A second opportunity to prove there 


by JAMES F. HUGHES 


Technical probabilities 


was no major significance in the 
breadth-price divergence was offered 
to the market in November-December, 
A quick cancellation of the October 
double-climax decline would have dem- 
onstrated that this decline was merely 
a normal technical correction in a ma- 
jor uptrend. 

Restriction of the November-Decem- 
ber performance to a two-thirds re- 
tracement of the October reaction indi- 
cates that this recovery was in all 
probability merely a normal technical 
rally in a more important downtrend. 

This downtrend may ultimately 
reach major proportions after. holding 
within intermediate limits during 1952. 
In this connection it must be kept in 
mind that the failure of the market to 
continue the advance in October, and 
its inability to do more than stage a 
technical rally in November-December, 
froze all of the potentially bearish 
technical features of 1951 into a final 
indication of a major bull market top. 

Technical indications during 1951, 
that now have become part of the 
permanent record, included items that 
in past history foreshadowed major 
bear markets and business depressions. 
In the present situation it is virtually 
impossible for 1952 to produce any- 
thing approximating a business depres- 
sion. The reason for this, of course, is 
the magnitude of the projected arma- 
ment program rather than the promise 
of any dynamic expansion in the ci- 
vilian segment of the economy. 
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The validity of the 1951 technical 
record, however, would be confirmed 
if the stock market started a slow ma- 
jor downtrend in 1952 preceding more 
serious business difficulties sometime 
between 1953 and 1955. In this pat- 
tern there is no attempt to establish a 
causal relationship between any decline 
in the stock market and a more distant 
depression. Experience with the regu- 
lated market over the past 13 years 
shows that its interest in business 
trends has been extremely casual, al- 
most accidental, rather than logical. 

In view of the market’s record from 
the autumn of 1938 to the spring of 
1942 it is not too difficult to visualize 
a downtrend in stock prices despite the 
economic support of an armament pro- 
gram that this time may not be fol- 
lowed by war. Furthermore, it should 
be emphasized that a three-year declin- 
ing trend in the regulated market can 
be very different from the 1929-1932 
decline prior to regulation. 

Since 1938 periods of important cor- 
rection in the price structure of the 
market have technically been not much 
more than a series of intermediate 
swings in wide trading areas. From 
November, 1938, to April, 1942, the 
industrial average declined from 158 
to 93. However, in the process of this 
net decline of 65 points there were 
five clearly-defined intermediate rallies 
during which the average advanced a 
total of 116 points. 

If over the next three or four years 
the average should show a net decline 
of 75 to 100 points, the probabilities 
would favor a pattern including four 
to six intermediate recoveries that could 
easily total 100 to 150 points in the 
average. This intermediate trading 
viewpoint is the proper psychological 
approach to the speculative potential- 
ities in any threatened major decline in 
stock prices. 


INVESTMENT POINTERS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 34) 


an important stake in titanium. New- 
berry is a prominent variety chain. I 
think the remaining companies are too 
well known to make it necessary for 
comment. 

In subsequent articles, lists will be 
given of additional preferred stocks 
whose dividends appear safe, but whose 
quality is not quite up to those men- 
tioned herewith. Lists of convertible 
preferred stocks will also be given. The 
latter can be particularly attractive at 
times when a long rising stock market 
appears ahead. 

I suggest that this list be kept for 
future reference. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Announcing UNITED’S Special Report on 


301 STOCKS 


that have not missed 


a Dividend in 25 Years 


| ie ete Special Report covering every stock on the New York Stock 
Exchange and Curb that has paid dividends without a break for 25 
to 168 years, is just off the press. This list of dependable dividend-payers 
includes 98 stocks that have paid dividends for 50 years; 12 for 100 years, 
and one that has not missed an annual payment in 168 years. 


MANY SOUND ISSUES YIELD 7% TO 8% 


Consider the income return from these sound stocks contrasted with in- 
terest on best bonds (314%) and bank deposits (2%). There are 93 stocks 
yielding 6%-89%. Investors willing to take a “business man’s risk” will find 
43 long-time dividend payers yielding 8%-11%. 


This exclusive list — representing as it does some of the most successful 
concerns in American industry — will interest those seeking higher return 
on their capital as well as the inflation protection usually afforded by time- 


tested common stocks. 


Yours with Months Jrial Subscription 
This Special Report and the next four issues of the 12-page UNITED 
Service sent to new readers for only ONE DOLLAR. Use coupon below. 


UNITED Reports (= = ————S—™ 
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counselling inves- 
tors. They are used 
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FOR THE INVESTOR 


Here's © lively new monthly 


publication okey by the Re- 


where. Publis Neo » 
rtment or F 
eee it contains —_ 
figures and forecasts - secu 
ties of current nomena 


For your free ot Dept. FS-! 


Pointers” write to 


FRANCIS I. DU PONT & CO. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CURB AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


One Wall Street. New York 5,N. Y. 








DIVIDENDS 
FOR SALE! 


. . . but our brand new booklet about 
them is free. 

In it we've listed 638 common stocks 
that have paid dividends each year for at 
least 20 years . . . most of them for closer 
to 50—and some for more than a century! 

Naturally, these dividends vary .. . range 
from a little less than 1% all the way up 
to nearly 14%. But on the average, you 
could expect just about 6% on money in- 
vested in these securities at today’s prices 
and dividends. 

Of course, continuous dividends don’t 
necessarily guarantee a good investment. 
But they do demonstrate the comparative 
strength of these 638 companies through 
war and peace, good times and bad. 

If you'd like this list of 638 stocks with 
recent prices and yields, just ask for our 
booklet called “DIVIDENDS.” | 

And if you’d like our help in deciding 
which are the best in your situation, just 
ask for that, too. There’s no charge for 
either. Simply address— 


Department SD-2 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 








MARKET COMMENT 





by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 


Lower prices first half year 


The balance of foreseeable factors, as 
I look at them right now, favors mod- 
erately lower prices for most stocks 
some time during the first half-year. 

There probably is a better-than-even 
chance that the 255 area in the Dow 
(most recent bottom) will be violated, 
and perhaps an even chance that the 
240-245 range will be tested. 

I reason that (1) new “plus” factors 
to make the market go up are lacking, 
(2) both “inflation” and rearmament 
have lost their inspiring force, (3) 
there is a considerable possibility that 
the “cold” war will cool down rather 
than warm up, (4) heavy industry ac- 
tivity probably is at or near a peak, 
(5) more commodities probably will 
decline in price than will advance, (6) 
there will be a Federal budget surplus 
in first half, and (7) we soon will be 
more conscious of America’s capacity 
to produce than of any passing short- 
ages. 

Does this mean a big bear market? 
I don’t think so. 

Rather, I think it means a moderate 








HOW FORTUNES ARE MADE 
In Low-Priced Growth Stocks 


The right low priced stocks, called “Little Blue Chips” today, will be the 
big money aristocrats of tomorrow. Fortunes will be made by well informed 
imvestors in such dynamic fast-moving, profitable stocks. 
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May Be Your Life Time Buying Opportunity 


AGAIN and AGAIN we have seen fortunes made in such growth situations. 
Often they are low priced stocks and an investment of only a few hundred 
dollars has made fabulous profits. THE YEAR 1952 may be another such 
OPPORTUNITY. Only three times before in the last 25 years did such an 
opportunity present itself, in 1932, 1938, 1942 and now again in 1952. Pepsi-Cola 
is an example of how a fortune can be made in a relatively short time. An 
investment of only $100 could have grown to $26,000 in 4 years. 

Now you can quickly find out which 12 “Little Blue Chip” Growth Stocks are 
most favored for huge profits in 1952—by the top analysts of America .. . 
authorities usually RIGHT! Incredible bargains, a number driven down to 
$15 to $20 yet the companies are strong and dominant Industrial Giants. 
Many are long dividend payers . . . one for 104 years and yield up to 10%. 
Truly “Little Blue Chips” that can make you wealthy. 

This pooled advice sifted out from the reports of 40 advisory services is 
invaluable to you. When you know what the leading experts recommend, 
you have in your possession the opinion of all the major specialists whose 
life work is investment counsel. How often, after depending on one expert’s 
advice, have you wished you knew what the others were advising! 

You may have this list of fortune building “Little Blue Chips” selected by 
many of the leading analysts of the country FREE with 4 weeks’ trial sub- 
scription for only $1.00. 

— ee ee ee ee — FILL OUT, CLIP AND MAIL COUPON — ——— — — — — — = 


DUVAL’S CONSENSUS, INC. 


Dept. V-141, 41-43 Crescent Street, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Send me list of Fortune Building “Little Blue Chip” Growth Stocks and 4 weeks’ trial 
subscription for only $1.00 (Air Mail—$1.25). 
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general decline, selective in its nature. 
I would not encourage liquidation of 
long-pull investment positions in good 
stocks, but I would tell those who hold 
such positions to prepare for the pos- 
sibility of somewhat lower quotations. 

Why do I expect “no big bear 
market”? 

In the first place, shares are not 
priced high enough to make one nec- 
essary; there has been little over- 
speculation, and the attitude of buyers 
(except here and there) has been cau- 
tious rather than enthusiastic. Second, 
there is millions of “institutional” 
money ready to come into the market 
on any worthwhile setback; pension 
funds, life insurance companies, trustees 
and other “new” buyers of common 
stocks who are doing little with the 
Dow at 260-270 would be actively in- 
terested at 235-250. Third, due to the 
high impact of taxes, the Government 
absorbs between 52% and 85% of any 
decline in pretax profits from this level. 
Fourth, while it might be otherwise in- 
terpreted at first, anything that lessens 
the danger of war in the long run is 
essentially bullish. 

Don't get oversold on this “inflation” 
stuff. 

It takes an inadequate supply of 
goods as well as a plethora of money 
to make prices go up, and it is increas- 
ingly evident that America is “produc- 
ing inflation right off its feet.” These 
budget deficits probably never will be 
as big as some project—because we just 
won't spend all the money appro- 
priated. Even in the field of wages, 
there is evidence that resistance to 
further advances is stiffening. 

Right at the moment there is more 
danger of deflationary, than of infla- 
tionary, influences temporarily gaining 
the upper hand. Have you observed 
how many commodity prices are com- 
ing down instead of going up? 

As pointed out two weeks ago, I 
think there has been some overspecula- 
tion in the shares of Canadian oil com- 
panies, and that stocks of this type are 
vulnerable. I suspect, too, that most of 
the American companies, especially 
those which have a surplus of refining 
and marketing capacity over producing 
of crude, will not eam as much in 
1952 as in 1951. 

There has been a great and intensive 
search for additional sources of petro- 
leum, and much has been found. The 
supply-demand equation in oil is pro- 
gressively less favorable. It might be 
well to cut back holding of oil shares, 
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keeping the best ones and letting the 

more speculative ones go. / 
Southwestern Public Service, selling 

around 18% over-the-counter, pays divi- 


“dends at the rate of $1.12 per annum 


to give the stock a return of a little 
better than 6%. The dividend is above- 


’ average attractive, because 40.63% of it 


in 1951 was not subject to regular taxes 
and further exemptions are expected in 
1952. Earnings in the fiscal year ended 
with August were $1.31 a share and 
something like $1.60 a share is looked 
for in the current fiscal year. The com- 
pany serves Amarillo, Texas, and sur- 
rounding territory in the Texas Pan- 
handle and in New Mexico. The area 
provided with power is about the size 
of Pennsylvania and Rhode Island com- 
bined and now has a population of 
around 675,000 people. Here is a real 
“growth” stock in the utility industry. 
It is one of the issues I would not be 
afraid to buy today. 

As a group, the Airlines look like at- 
tractive speculations—and they have a 
way of moving against the market at 
times. The airlines seem likely to earn 
more in 1952 than in 1951, and the 
“leverage” factor in air transport capi- 
talization tends to compound per share 
earnings. My favorites for quality are 


Eastern Airlines and American Airlines. 


For leverage, I like Trans World Air. 
As a speculation, I like Northwest Air- 
lines. 

There may be some kind of a split-up 
in American Seating, perhaps 3-for-2 
or 2-for-1. The company’s first-quarter 
earnings will be much better than the 
fourth-quarter’s. Less pressure for re- 
armament would be a good thing for 
American Seating, since it would re- 
lease more materials and labor for 
school building. 

A speculative stock which appeals to 
me is Pittston, now selling around 29%. 
It pays $1 per annum, but should pay 
more before many quarters pass. Earn- 
ings in the last quarter of 1951 prob- 
ably were in the vicinity of $1.70 a 
share, all from coal and coal and oil 
distribution. Through its subsidiary, 
Clinchfield Coal, Pittston has a big nat- 
ural gas potential. This stock is not a 
“blue chip,” but it could be a lot more 
interesting than most blue chips over 
the next few months. 

The reader can see that my appetite 
for stocks at this point is jaded. I find 
it hard to enthuse about spending idle 
funds. I think there may be a better 
assortment of bargains later. I like the 
idea of having some cash. 

Without going “all out” for lower 
prices, I would reduce long positions 
with the DJ Industrials above 270. If 
the Dow goes to 280, I would sell 
still more. 

In accumulating cash, sell your worst 
stocks. Keep your best ones. 


January 15, 1952 


Don’t sell stocks like these: Lincoln 
National Life, Columbia Broadcasting, 
Dobeckmun, Eastern Air Lines, Cham- 
pion Paper, International Paper, Motor- 
ola, Bendix, Johns-Manville, El Paso 
Natural Gas, Beneficial Loan, American 
Cyanamid, Burlington Mills, Robbins 
Mills, Celanese, American Viscose. 

If you have a heavy preponderance 
of oils, cut back a little. Also, cut back 
your metal shares. There’s enough oil. 
Metal prices are high. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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| CYCLI-GRAPHS 
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| Charts with Jan. ’52 editions of 


303 SECURITY CHARTS 


80-page Folio of 21-mo. Weekly 
Range Charts i 
Send $5 NOW to Dept. FM-115 |/ 
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Custodian Funds 


BOND, PREFERRED AND 
COMMON STOCK FUNDS 


The Keystone Company 
50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
Please send me prospectuses describing 
your Organization and the shares of your 
ten Funds. 8-5 
































WARRANTS 


Within the last decade, $500 investments in 
Richfield Oil, Tri-Continental and R.K.O. 
Common Stock Warrants appreciated to 
$44,000, $85,000 and $104,000 respectively. 
If you are interested in capital 
appreciation, be sure to 


“THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF 


COMMON STOCK WARRANTS” 
by Sidney Fried 


It discusses Warrants in their different 
phases—explores many avenues of i 
profitable purchase and sale — describes 
current opportunities in Warrants. 

For your copy send $2 to the publishers, 
R. H. M. Associates, Dept. D, 220 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y., or send for 
free descriptive folder. 








Let’s Quit Kidding Each Other 
and Get Down to Brass Tacks! 


You want to buy stocks low and sell them high. We think we 
can demonstrate how we can help you attain this happy ob- 


jective. 


Here’s our 2-point proposition: 


é (1) We'll send you our latest report which states un- 
mistakably the market’s Primary and—more important 
still—its Present Intermediate Trend. Then you'll 
hear no more from us until one or the other of these 


trends changes. 


(2) When a change is indicated, we’ll tell you imme- 
diately by Air Mail Special Delivery. 





All we ask is that you reserve your “seat” for this demonstra- 


tion. Your “ticket” costs $5—less than a new hat. 
service can’t produce, you’re out 5 bucks. 


If our 
If it can—who can 


tell what it’s worth?. Mail coupon below. 
ee ee ee | 
Paul Dysart, The TRENDway Economic Services 


i St. Matthews, Ky. 


a Yes, book my “Reservation.” My $5 is enclosed. 
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Here’s how the 1952 EDITION 
of the time-tested 





Babson’s 


INVESTORS ENVELOPE / 


can help you select stocks for 


PROFIT-INCOME—APPRECIATION 


The stock market is no longer a one 
way street. Careful selection of securi- 
ties in 1952 is a must for alert investors 
who want to protect and improve their 
investment position. 


Babson’s Investors Envelope con- 
tains valuable information that can 
help make your 1952 investing safer 
and more profitable. It’s our biggest 
value yet and includes: 


@ Babson’s 1952 Forecast for 
STOCKS and BONDS 


4 Stocks for INCOME 

2 Stocks for APPRECIATION 
2 Low Priced Stocks under $20 
50 Stocks-Babson’s says to SELL 
1952 Budget for Family Income 


$20,000 Portfolio as recom- 
mended by BABSON 


@ Confidential Babson Bulletin on 
MOTION PICTURE STOCKS 


@ Copy of famous BABSONCHART 


SUPPLY LIMITED — ORDER NOW 
AVAILABLE AT COST—ONLY $2 
This offer is being made to acquaint investors 

with Babson’s Reports — the country’s oldest 

Investment Advisory Service. It is available 


for only $2 — which covers cost of printing and 
mailing. Act now — as demand will be heavy. 


SPECIAL BONUS FOR PROMPT REPLY 


Without extra cost Babson’s will include 
recent study on a Low Priced Growth Stock 
selling under $12. . 


ACT NOW — MAIL $2 WITH THIS AD 
Write Dept. F-109 


BABSON’S REPORTS 
Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 








HOW 10 
IMPROVE YOUR POSITION 
IN THESE COMMODITIES 


SOYBEANS OATS 
FATS & OILS RYE 
COTTON WHEAT 


To help you make decisions in your 
speculative position in these commodities, 
Tegardiess of the market trends, Com- 
modity Trend Service offers you weekly 
s containing sound market in- 
formation plus on-the-spot telegrams as the 
tion requires. 








Current bulletins on these commodities will 
be sent you on request. 


COMMODITY TREND SERVICE 


30 Church Street New York Y. 
Telephone: REctor 2-7330 








STOCK ANALYSIS 





by HEINZ H. BIEL 


Cautious policy suggested 


Wow tp you sell your business merely 
because you might not be able to make 
as much money this year as you did 
in 1951 and 1950? Of course not, al- 
though you may be tempted by a high 
bid. But after you have figured out 
your capital gains tax liability which 
would result from the sale of your 
business, you will conclude, most prob- 
ably, that it would not pay to sell out. 
Besides, what would you do with your 
cash after you sold out? You would 
worry more about your dollar than you 
would about your business. 

Precisely the same line of thinking 
applies to the investor. He knows that 
stock prices have risen more than 66% 
in the last 2% years, and he has good 
reasons to doubt that trees will grow 
into the skies. Exorbitant corporate tax 
rates make a further increase in proffts 
well-nigh impossible, and rather tight 
credit conditions preclude greater lib- 
erality in dividend payments. That 
does not sound like the stuff of which 
bull markets are made. 

So let us assume that there will not 
be a further substantial rise in stock 
prices this year. What are you. going to 
do about it? 

Suppose you bought some General 
Motors stock in 1949 at the equivalent 
of $30 a share. You have a fine profit, 
more than twenty points. But when 
you sell, you incur a tax liability of as 
much as 5% points. On top of it, you 
will miss a number of quarterly divi- 
dends, now being paid at the rate of 
$1 every three months. Therefore, un- 
less you are reasonably sure that you 
can repurchase General Motors in the 
low 40s, you should not take your 
capital gain merely because the auto- 
mobile industry might have lower prof- 
its in 1952. 

Income tax rates are now so high 
that it is becoming harder and harder 
to save. Forses readers are justifiably 
concerned about their savings. Their 
letters to me reflect this concern. They 
worry about cash and life insurance 
(because of inflation), they worry 
about bonds (because in 1951 they lost 
the equivalent of about two years’ in- 
terest), and when they own stocks, 
they worry about the stock market. 

What should the policy of the aver- 
age investor be under present condi- 
tions? 

There is no pat answer that would 
solve everybody’s problems, but the 
following policy may guide the re- 
sponsible “head of family”: 


40 


1. If you are not wealthy, carry 
enough life insurance to protect the 
family and build up “an estate.” If you 
are a person of substantial means, carry 
enough life insurance to take care of 
inheritance taxes. 

2. Keep in liquid form an amount 
sufficient to take care of all likely even- 
tualities so that you may not be forced 
to liquidate investments under unfa- 
vorable conditions. Keep your “liquid 
funds” in checking accounts, savings 
banks, savings bonds, etc., where they 
are readily available, regardless of 
market conditions. 

8. All other funds should be invested 
in such a way as to provide additional 
income and protection against the erod- 
ing effects of inflation. For investment, 
pick your common stocks as you would 
select a business partner: look at the 
record of the company, its achieve- 
ments, its integrity, its long-term pros- 
pects. If you are satisfied that the busi- 
ness is sound, prosperous and well 
managed—then stick with your invest- 
ment in the corporation of which you 
have become a part owner. 

When stock prices are high, as they 
are at present, and the general outlook 
for substantial further appreciation is 
not too bright, investors should en- 
deavor to build up some reserve buying 
power for use at a more opportune 
time. Such buying power reserve can 
be created by temporarily withholding 
surplus funds from investment in 
stocks; and by selling stocks which you 
do not consider suitable long-term in- 
vestments whenever such stocks can be 
sold without incurring a punitive capi- 
tal gains tax liability. 

This note of caution and conserva- 
tism must not be interpreted as pro- 
found bearishness. 

No business depression is in sight, 








and there is no need to fear a collapse 
NE COUNTERTREND 
SIGNALS 


A unique and exciting way to obtain 
BUY and SELL indications in in- 
dividual Stocks — independent of 
Market Averages. LEARN STOCK 
SELECTION and Commitment — 
Timing this new easy way. 


Mail this ad with name and address 
or write for special offer and free 
Chart and Signal Summary. 


M. V. WOODS, 103 22nd Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO 21, CALIFORNIA 
Market Analysis & Research 
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Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 


COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 168 
PREFERENCE STOCK 


DIVIDEND NO. 19 


PREFERENCE STOCK 
4.56% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 


50 cents per share on the 
Common Stock; 


28 cents per share on the 
Preference Stock, 4.48% Con- 
vertible Series; 


2814 cents per share on the 
Preference Stock, 4.56% Con- 
vertible Series. 


The above dividends are pay- 
able January 31,1952, to stock- 
holders of record January 5, 
1952, Checks will be mailed 
Los Angeles, January 31, 1952. 

P.C, HALE, Treasurer 


December 21, 1951 








in stock prices. Even at today’s prices 
I would buy stocks for investors who 
have too large a portion of their sav- 
ings in cash or bonds. But there are 
times when the prudent investor 
should restrain his optimism. 

In my opinion, such restraint is now 
in order. 


BOOKLETS 





4.48% CONVERTIBLE SERIES , 


DIVIDEND NO. 15 » 


from the Company's office in 
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JOHN MORRELL & CO, 


DIVIDEND NO. 90 


A dividend of Twelve 
and One-Half Cents 
($0.125) per share on 
the capital stock of 
John Morrell & Co. 
will be paid Jan. 30, 1952, to stock- 
holders of record Jan. 10, 1952, as 
shown on the books of the Company. 


Ottumwa, lowa George A. Morrell, V. P. & Treas. 




















Your dividend notice in FORBES 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 
and industry to your company. 














Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 80 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


56. Human Dicnrry: President Don G. 
Mitchell of Sylvania Electric Products, 
Inc., states a case for industrial decentrali- 
zation as a means for “reestablishing the 
dignity of the worker as an individual.” 
Labor unrest generally is the mere aggre- 
gate of individual frustration and loss of 
dignity. Decentralized small plants make 
for closer management labor relationships 
and personalize responsibility and work 
(9 pages). 


57. TRapinc Goop Dotiars For WortH- 
LEss Cuecks: A warning especially to store 
and market managers against financial 
hoodlums passing false checks, with point- 
ers for the evaluation of checks and check 
cashers. Caution in cashing checks for 
strangers is urged (12 pages). 


58. How ConsuMER Crepir INSURANCE 
Protects You Anp Your Famity: Easy- 
to-understand explanation of consumer 
credit insurance, its terms and conditions, 
with particular reference to installment 
purchases of the average consumer. Most 


essential aspect: the risk of instalment buy-. 


ing is removed since prompt payment is 
made in case of accident or death (18 
pages). 


59. INvestor’s Tax MANUAL For 1951: 
The purpose of this booklet: to explain the 
framework of the Federal income tax as 
applicable to individuals in general, but 
with special emphasis on the effect of taxes 
on the purchase and sale of securities. Cur- 
rent tax rule changes inherent in the Rev- 
enue Act of 1951 are incorporated (21 
pages). 
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OPERATING UNITS: 


AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS 


DAYSTROM 








WISCONSIN 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 





wt Wutual Fund 


WISCONSIN FUNDS Inc. 
General Distributors 
225 E. Mason Milwaukee 2 


COBURN & MIDDLEBROOK 
New England States Distribator 
Hartford, Connecticut 


KING MERRITT & CO., INO. 
Southern States Distributor 
New York, New York 
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Midwestern States Distributor 
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INCREASE YOUR 


MARKET PROFITS 
by following TIME-TESTED RULES 
taught in 


BOOKS WRITTEN BY W. D. GANN 


(Noted market forecaster) 


“HOW TO MAKE PROFITS IN 
COMMODITIES” — New, Revised, En- 
larged Edition. 
rules, techniques, and forecasting 
methods. Illustrated. Price $10. 


“45 YEARS IN WALL STREET— 








Latest book on stock trading, and fore- 
casting methods. 243 pages. Price $10. 


“TRUTH OF THE STOCK TAPE” 
—Basic rules and successful trading 
methods. 179 pages. Illustrated. Price $5. 








(Enclose Remittance With Order) 


295 N.E. 55th St. Miami 37, Fla. 


412 pages of trading | 


NEW STOCK TREND DETECTOR” f 


LAMBERT-GANN PUBLISHING CO., Inc. } 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Directors of Daystrom, Incorporated 
(formerly ATF Incorporated) on December 
18, 1951,declared a regular quarterly dividend 
of 25 cents per share, payable February 15, 
1952, to holders of record January 18, 1952. 





American Type Founders offers the world’s most 
complete line of printing equipment. 


January 15, 1952 
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Do you use just your thinking mind? If you 
do, you are missing 90 per cent of your 
possibilities. Those occasional hunches are 
the urges of a vast sleeping force in your 
inner mind. Learn to develop and direct it. 
Push obstacles aside and master life with an 


SEALED BOOK. It tells how to obtain 
these teachings. Address: Scribe D.L.Y. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 


SAN JOSE {LAMORC} CALIFORNIA 
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To Reach the TOPS 
FORBES is TOPS 














THOUGHTS 





Higher prices are themselves infla- 
tion and not merely the result of it. 
They are accelerated and not stopped 
by taxation. . . . It isn’t high prices that 
persuade the “high cost” and “mar- 
ginal” producer to make the investment 
necessary to bring him into production. 
It is the promise of profit. High prices 
without profit merely requires more in- 
vestment to support turnover and in- 
ventory. —BERNARD BARUCH. 


The only freedom which deserves 
the name is that of pursuing our own 
good, in our own way, so long as we 
do not attempt to deprive others of 
theirs, or impede their efforts to obtain 
it. —J. S. Mitt. 


Through unity of action we can be a 
veritable colossus in support of peace. 
No one can defeat us unless we first 
defeat ourselves. Every one of us must 
be guided by this truth. 

—Dwicut D. EIsENHOWER. 


The admiration of power in others 
is as common to man as the love of it 
in himself; the one makes him a tyrant, 
the other a slave—Wm.1am Hazurrt. 


“Nature” will not longer do the work 
unaided. Nature—if by that we mean 
blind and non-conscious forces—has, 
marvelously, produced man and con- 
sciousness; they must carry on the task 
to new results which she alone can 
never reach. —JuLian Hux.ey. 


Habits are at first cobwebs; then— 
cables. —KVP PHILOSOPHER. 


The idea of imposing restrictions on 

a free economy to assure freedom of 

competition is like breaking a man’s leg 
to make him run faster. 

—Morris R. Sayre. 


The natural consequence of a 
planned destruction of the economic 
power of private corporations would be 
the transfer of that power to govern- 
ment. It would not actually be de- 
stroyed. We would simply have big 
government corporations. Today the 
people have recourse against monopoly 
and inefficiency in private business. . . . 
There is no recourse against govern- 
ment monopoly and inefficiency. 

—CHARLEs E. Witson, 
Defense Mobilization Director. 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


We need to recognize that in the 
working out of democratic government 
the product is always better than the 
process. We need to take heart and 
keep trying. Let us keep the end in 
view, unblinded by the faulty means. 

—THE LAURENTIAN. 


Experience takes dreadfully high 
school-wages, but he teaches like no 
other. —CARLYLE. 


Falsehood is never so successful as 
when she baits her hook with truth, 
and no opinions so fatally mislead us 
as those that are not wholly wrong; as 
no watches so effectively deceive the 
wearer as those that are sometimes 
right. —CoLTon. 


Not all goodwill programs cost 
money; one of the best instruments of 
public relations ever invented is the 
smile. —THE PANGBORN ROTOBLAST. 


The great gift of conversation lies less 
in displaying it ourselves than in draw- 
ing it out of others. He who leaves 
your company pleased with himself 
and his own cleverness is perfectly 
well pleased with you. 

—JEAN DE LA BRUYERE. 


If one only wished to be happy, this 
could be easily accomplished; but we 
wish to be happier than other people, 
and this is always difficult, for we be- 
lieve others to be happier than they 
are. —MONTESQUIEU. 


Only as a grand gesture of defeat 
will men creep into the arms of the 
state and seek refuge in its power 
rather than their own courage. 

—Henry M. Wriston. 


It is expedient to have an acquain- 
tance with those who have looked into 
the world; who know men, understand 
business, and can give you good intel- 
ligence and good advice when they are 
wanted. —B. Horne. 


An industralist said recently that ip 
his thirty-odd years in business, he has 
been buying almost every new machine 
that came along. At the start, it was 
predicted by some that this practice 
would result in fewer jobs. He started 
with 150 employees. Now there are 
over 13,000. 

New machines, buildings, tools and 
processes,- which we call “capital,” 
mean more productive jobs and more 
goods—not less. It is when we stop in- 
vesting in capital equipment that all 
progress stops. 

Unemployment is no problem in 
countries which lack modern industrial 
machines and farm tools. It takes a 
good many people to do things by 
hand. But what they get for their long 
hours of hard labor is something else 
again. 

—TuHeE SEEMANN & PETERS DIGEST. 


Nothing ages like laziness. 
—BULWER. 


Money may be the husk of many 
things, but not the kernel. It brings 
you food, but not appetite; medicine, 
but not health; acquaintances, but not 
friends; servants, but not faithfulness; 
days of joy, but not peace or happiness. 

—HENRIK IBSEN. 


If you wish to travel far and fast, 
travel light. Take off all your envies, 
jealousies, unforgiveness, _ selfishness 
and fears. —GLENN CLARK. 


It is a strange desire, to seek power, 
and to lose liberty; or to seek power 
over others, and to lose power over 4 
man’s self. —Francis Bacon. 


When it’s finally settled that it cannot 
be done—stand back and watch the 
other fellow do it! 

—Tue Bexut RINGER. 


All are not just because they do no 
wrong; but he who will not wrong me 
when he may, he is truly just. 

—CUMBERLAND. 


All progress is based upon the uti- 
versal innate desire on the part of every 
organism to live beyond its income. 

—SAMUEL BUTLER. 


To be free-minded and cheerfully 
disposed at hours of meals, and of 
sleep, and of exercise, is one of the 
best precepts of long-lasting.—Bacon. 





A Text... 


Sent in by R. E. Matthews, 
Elmhurst, N. Y. What’s your 
favorite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts used. 


If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of 
God, that giveth to all men liberally, and 
upbraideth not; and it shall be given him. 


—James 1:5 
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MORE THAN 3,000 FLASHES 
OF WISDOM TO SPARK YOUR 


DRIVE 70 SUCCESS! 


544 pages, more 
than 3,000 quotations 
frem 1,200 famous names. In- 


dexed b ‘authors. Attractively 
printed on rleh 


antique stock. Regular 


edition Tendvomely and y= f bound In na- 


tural finish cloth, omnes in gilt fol 


(See descrip- 


tion of Deluxe Edition below ) 


THOUGHTS 
ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


“Beautifu 
“Deluxe Edition 


Lavishly bound in simulated 
Spanish grain leather with 
genuine 24 carat gold stamp- 
ing. If you wish, your own 
or recipient’ s name will be 
stamped in similar gold on 
cover. Handsomely gift 
boxed, $7.50. Personally au- 
tographed by B. C. Forbes. 





B.C.Forbes famous editor, invites you: 


“Come join me in this feast of reason and flow of 
wit. Our companions will be the great thinkers of 
all the world. 


“The words and thoughts of these intellectual giants 
have inspired me throughout my business career. I 
think that you, too, will find them a vital force in 
your life to fire ambition and spur you on to greater 
achievement. 


“During the thirty-four years I have been publish- 
ing Forbes Magazine of Business, I have made it my 
constant practice to read the writings of the fore- 
most leaders in many fields and to select from them 
thoughts to spur me. The members of our editorial 
staff have selected a wealth of the best thinking on 
life down through the ages. 


“More than 3,000 of the most outstanding are gath- 
ered into this one handsome volume.” 


AN IMPRESSIVE GIFT 


“So impressed that we decided to order 100 copies 
for Christmas presents.’’—General Motors Corp. 
“I am trustee of a scholarship fund. As the young 
men graduate I would like to give them copies.” 
—J. H. P., Atlanta, Ga. 

“An educational collection of gems and wisdom. 
I am ordering several copies for Christmas and 
birthday gifts to relatives and friends.”—N.E.L., 
Oakland, Cal. 








yo WALK WITH and learn from the great when you open this 

magnificent book. From these gems of their wisdom you can 
gain the insight and inspiration that leads to success. Who could 
fail to respond to the sound, clear, enlightening thoughts so elo- 
quently expressed in these pages? 


Twice each month for the last 34 years, Forbes Magazine of Busi- 
ness has been publishing a page of these keys to success. They quick- 
ly attracted attention, were constantly picked up by newspapers and 
magazines. In response to insistent demand, a small volume of them 
was published years ago only to whet the appetite for more. 


This is the answer—the book thousands have been asking for—The 
Forbes Scrapbook of THOUGHTS ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE. 
544 pages packed with more than 3,000 memorable quotations from the 
masters of all times—never before published in one book. A never- 
failing, ever-lasting source of inspiration. A book to live by and grow 
by. A treat you do not want to miss—or to let your friends miss. 


Mail the coupon or write for The Forbes Scrapbook of THOUGHTS 
ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE, enclosing $5. per copy for the regular 
edition or $7.50 for the de luxe edition. Or sent C.O.D. plus handling 
charges. 10-day money-back guarantee. 





ORDER NOW-—For yourself, friends, business 


associates, clients 





B. C. FORBES & Sons Publishing Co., Inc., 
Dept. F3, 80 Fifth nen New York 11, N. Y. 


Please send me on a 


pprova sila 
of The Forbes Scrapbook _ T THOUOR TS ON TH 
BUSINESS OF LIFE at $5. per copy. 


0 I enclose payment in full 


You agree to refund my money if I return the book (or 
books) in 10 days. 


Name 





Addr 





Zone. 


City. State. 
0) Check here if you want Deluxe autogra 

at $7.50. Please print below name you 

24 carat gold on cover: 





Euition 
stamped in 








When your eye is on Pittsburgh—and three 
dozen towns in its orbit — you're spotting 
scores of furnace operations regularly checked 
«by Cities Service Heat Provers. Here, where 
=-they know. all kinds of furnace instruments, 
,and where high efficiency is most urgent today, 
‘the application of Heat Provers by Cities 
Service is“increasingly valued. 
“It takes the Heat Prover to read simultane- 
ously for Oxygen and combustibles, measured 


CITIES 





direct by actual gas analysis. And the Heat 
Prover’s continuous rapid sampling reveals 
effects of furnace adjustments at once. The 
Heat Prover frees you of maintenance too, 
because it’s not an instrument you buy, but a 
Service we supply. Learn how it can raise pro- 
ductivity for you... in iron, steel, ceramics, 
glass, cement or any other furnace operation. 
Write Crttes Service Or. Company, Dept. 
A6, Sixty Wall Tower, New York City 5. 


SERVICE 


QUALITY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


“19 
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